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CuaPreR XVII. 


TWO LOVE SCENES. 


LARE passed a horrible night. She loved Godfrey Crossley with 
all the love of which she was capable, and had been absolutely 
assured of his love for her up to the moment of her overhearing 
herself so scornfully discussed by him and Miss Prosser. She 
went over again and again and again in her mind every word of 
that discussion and contrasted its biting scorn with the admiration 
and almost adoration of his looks, and with the ardour of his 
acted suit to her immediately afterwards. Was there ever such 
black and accomplished hypocrisy? And his kisses! Will it be 
believed that these kisses, which she resented with such sincere 
fury, were at the same time sweet to her? They at least were 
sincere —expressions of sincere and ardent passion—and as such 
were as sweet to her as the memory of the blow with which she 
avenged them. 
As for Herbert, in this first paroxysm of her rage and wretched- 
ness, she thought of him only as part of her revenge. Calmer 


and more calculating considerations would come with the morning - 


to reconcile her to so brilliant an engagement; but now he was to 
her only as another blow in the face to Godfrey Crossley. But 
what chiefly edged her anguish and her appetite for revenge was 
her consciousness, more humiliating even than Godfrey Crossley’s 
scorn, that she still loved this man and would give up all for him 
still, if he but asked her, Her rage and wretchedness and 
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yearning for revenge were even deeper seated than those of 
Congreve’s Zara :— 


Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned, 


For the very source of Clare’s hate, rage, and fury was her love, 
however paradoxical this may sound. Love had not turned to 
proportionate hatred in the sense that the sweetest wine turns into 
the sourest vinegar; but her hatred grew out of her love as the 
sourest weed out of the sweetest soil. That she should love and 
hate the same man simultaneously, and hate him so intensely 
because she loved him so intensely, sounds paradoxical only 
through a confusion of that love which is opposed to hate with a 
different sort of love altogether. Clare’s passion, having more to 
do with the senses than with the heart, was quite consistent with 
a heart hatred of the man who had so scorned her. 

The morning, however, brought cooler consideration, and 
thoughts of what she had won rather than of what she had lost. 
She had won a prize to which no Worston girl would have dared 
even to aspire, and she enjoyed to the full the happiness of this kind 
of greatness. ‘Certainly great persons had need to borrow other 
men’s opinions to think themselves happy; for if they judge by 
their own feeling they cannot find it. But if they think with 
themselves what others think of them, and that other men would 
fain be as they are, then they are happy, as it were by report, 
when perhaps they find the contrary within.’ 

How many fashionable and miserable marriages would this 
Baconian exposition of the happiness of greatness explain ! 

As Clare made her toilet she enjoyed the anticipation of this 
hollow echo of happiness—‘ happy as it were by report! ’—and at 
breakfast she tried on, so to speak, her great triumph for her 
mother’s admiration. She had not opened her lips to her mother 
last night on the subject either of the insult or of the compliment 
she had received ; indeed, she had hardly opened her lips on any 
subject in spite of poor Mrs. Ruthven’s repeated efforts to find 
out from her what was the matter. : 

At breakfast her mother followed her every movement with 
nervous, blinking anxiety, like that of a dog in suspense as to 
whether its master will or will not take it out with him. Yet it 
was not until the meal was nearly over that Clare said casually, 

‘I accepted Herbert Varien last night, mother.’ 


‘You—you—do you mean that he proposed to you?’ Mrs. 
Ruthven stammered. 
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‘fT could hardly have accepted him if he hadn’t.’ 

There was a pause during which Mrs. Ruthven tried to master 
her bewilderment with such poor success that she could say only. 
‘ But I thought last night it was something terrible.’ 

‘I don’t know that it isn’t; but it’s done now and can’t be 
helped.’ 

‘Clare, my dear! My dear Clare! There never was a more 
fortunate girl. It isn’t merely his wealth or position, but my 
dear child, you have made me so happy!’ and the poor lady 
broke down into tears, as she kissed Clare again and again. 

‘There, mother, that will do. I really don’t see what there is 
to make a fuss about. He’s very well-off, of course; but it isn’t 
quite King Cophetua and the beggar maid, though you seem to 
think any one above Mr. Hart’s level too good for me.’ 

‘I never thought anyone too good for you,’ replied her mother 
tearfully, ‘but Worston was such a poor place for you.’ 

‘“ Market” you mean,’ retorted Clare cynically. ‘But I 
never had the least intention of disposing of myself in Worston. 
As for Mr. Hart, I suppose he was as good as any of them; but 
“ there’s small choice in rotten apples.” ’ 

Her mother ventured a timid remonstrance. ‘I wish, my 
dear, you’d give up using those slang expressions, as they give 
people an idea that you're fast.’ 

‘ People” meaning my future mother-in-law; but Mrs. 
Varien will forgive an occasional quotation from Shakespeare, if 
it’s not too slangy. Now, mother, I want you to understand that 
you're quite the equal of Mrs. Varien, and that I’m quite Herbert’s 
equal, and that you aren’t to go kissing their hands as though 
they had ennobled us.’ 

Here Mrs. Ruthven vindicated her claim to self-respect by 
beginning a beadroll of great relations of whom Clare was sick of 
hearing. 

‘For goodness sake, mother, don’t keep flourishing those 
people in their faces, like a kitchen-maid producing her “ charac- 
ters.” If you tell people you're respectable, they'll certainly 
doubt it.’ 

Then her mother, like a donkey who has been beaten to be- 
wilderment upon both sides of the head, stood stock still, so to 
speak, fearing to move wrongly if she ventured to move at all. 

Clare took advantage of her silence to escape to her room, 
where she set about repairing as best she could the ravages a 
sleepless night had made in her beauty. This done, she hurried 
down to the drawing-room in order so to arrange the blinds that 
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the light should not be thrown too strongly upon the sofa where 
she meant to sit. With the help of a hand mirror she estimated 
the precise amount of light which would be becoming in that spot, 
and arranged blinds and curtains accordingly. 

Then she had some searchings of heart as to whether her 
mother should, or should not, be present during Herbert’s visit, 
and decided finally in favour of propriety and the duenna. If 
Herbert should signify unmistakably his desire for a téte-d-téte, 
Mrs. Ruthven could be retired from the service. Poor Mrs. 
Ruthven, having a nervous terror of committing herself in some 
way under Clare’s lidless and relentless eyes, ventured to demur 
to this arrangement on the feeble plea—‘ He’ll just get to hate 
me, Clare.’ 

To which Clare made the sympathetic rejoinder—‘ Well, I 
suppose you'll have to begin the mother-in-law some time,’ a 
flippant remark which the poor lady took seriously, and, after her 
manner, most dolefully and forebodingly, to heart. She exhumed 
from her memory a model mother-in-law whom her son-in-law 
preferred even to his own mother, somewhat marring, however, 
her picture of ‘a faultless monster which the world ne’er saw’ by 
the incidental admission of the inveterate drunkenness of this 
son-in-law’s own mother. 

During the progress of this involved narrative, it occurred tu 
the inattentive Clare that, as Herbert would probably refer to 
Godfrey Crossley’s conduct last night, and would certainly be 
shocked to find that she had not confided it to her mother, she 
had better make a clean breast of the matter. 

‘ Really, mother, I don’t see why you should take to drinking 
or he should take to drinking, or whichever relationship it was 
that took to it———’ 

‘It was his own mother,’ interjected Mrs. Ruthven em- 
phatically. 

‘Well, then, Mrs. Varien, if you like. I don’t see why 
Mrs. Varien should take to drinking because her son chose to 
marry me. Or, if she must take to it, why you should meet the 
misfortune half way. You worry so abcut things which may 
never happen that I hate to tell you anything unpleasant. That 
is why I said nothing to you last night of something extremely 
unpleasant which happened ; though I felt I had no right to keep 
it from you.’ 

From this exordium Clare proceeded to narrate the Crossley 
incident, taking care that her mother should construe it as a 
practical, if disrespectful proposal. 
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‘I never could bear that man, Clare, never. And I’m very 
glad that you taught him that a woman may have some spirit and 
self-respect. He always seemed to me to think women were the 
ground under his feet.’ 

‘If women will grovel at his feet, he can’t help walking on 
them ; but it’s just their own fault,’ Clare retorted petulantly. 
‘It’s women who make men like that, just as it is snobs and 
toadies that make lords overbearing. Mr. Crossley is not to 
blame for thinking women what he has found them—crouching 
spaniels, always cringing to him to be patted or petted.’ 

Mrs. Ruthven was quite taken aback by this apology for the 
very insolence which Clare had so fiercely resented last night. 
Nor did Clare’s unlooked for petulance become more intelligible 
when it took the sudden turn of citing her mother us an instance 
of the spaniel sort of woman who made men coxcombs, and lords 
arrogant. Even the thickwitted Mrs. Ruthven, cowering under 
this hail of ill-temper, had a passing suspicion that Clare cared 
for the man whose insolent mode of proposing she had so drastically 
resented. Upon second thoughts, however, she dismissed this 
suspicion because of the inherent incredibility— 


Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 


But—why did you kick me downstairs ? 


and also because of Clare’s acceptance the same evening of 
Herbert Varien. If she really had loved Godfrey Crossley she 
would have left him a place for repentance and an opportunity 
for a more respectful and successful proposal, and not have closed 
for ever the way to both by accepting Mr. Varien. Therefore 
Mrs. Ruthven finally set down Clare’s tirade to the account of 
what Yankees define as ‘ general cussedness’; an account which, 
in Clare’s case, was like consols in being good for any amount 
drawn upon it. 

It was even a relief to the poor mother, when Herbert was 
announced, in spite of her dread of committing herself in some 
way under Clare’s eye during this critical visit. However, by 
holding her peace when she could, and saying as little as she 
could when she had to speak, she managed to escape censure—. 
her highest hope. Herbert, in a shy but graceful way, which en- 
chanted the good lady, asked her consent to their engagement, 
adding that he had not yet asked his own mother’s, since he 
wished first to be absolutely secure of his happiness. He made 
no allusion of any kind to Godfrey Crossley, but confined himself 
for the most part to a discussion of the plays and of the disillusion- 
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ing effect of Jane Prosser’s mechanical-toy movements. Throughout 
he made his longing for a téte-d-téte with Clare so unmistakable, 
by his looks and by his constrained and fidgety manner, that at 
last Clare gave her mother the welcome signal of retreat. That 
good lady rose, pleading pressing domestic duties, offering profuse 
apologies and making earnest promises to return in a way that 
said, in so many words to Herbert, ‘ We are immeasurably rejoiced 
to be rid of each other.’ Upon her departure, Herbert ventured, 
as Clare had anticipated, to take a seat beside her on the sofa, 
and to make a timid, tremulous, but ardent claim to the privileges 
refused him last night. Then ensued a long love passage, in 
which Herbert prattled endearing nonsense of a nursery kind, 
whereto Clare listened without betraying a symptom of the scorn 
she felt for it. From Godfrey Crossley’s lips it would have 
sounded to her as the music of the spheres. 

Escaping from it as soon as she dared, she asked— 

‘You’ve not spoken to your mother yet ?’ 

‘No; but I shall to-day, dearest.’ 

‘She will never consent—she dislikes me. Some one has 
prejudiced her against me.’ 

‘It isn’t that, dearest ; but she has set her heart on my marry- 
ing Miss Prosser.’ 

‘What! that wooden lay-figure which is always posing as a 
model! I should never allow you to enter Madame Tussaud’s if 
I thought that to be your taste.’ 

. © But it isn’t at all. I could never endure her even before I 
knew you, for she always drove me nearly wild with her odious 
priggishness.’ 

‘Oh, but I should like to see you making love to her, and her 
correcting the exercise! It would be just lovely. Fancy, 
machine-made love!’ 

And then Clare proceeded with really extraordinary cleverness 
to invent a solemn love colloquy and to mimic with grotesque 
and irresistible effect the judicious Jane’s wooden wisdom of air 
and expression. She hated Jane at least as heartily as Jane 
hated her, and she therefore put her whole heart and mind and 
strength into the effort to make her supremely ridiculous and 
contemptible in Herbert’s eyes. Besides, she was rejoiced to 
create this diversion from his love-making to herself, which she 
might have endured, if not enjoyed, had she been heart-whole. 
Every caress or endearment of Herbert’s, however, only recalled 
Godfrey Crossley, whose stinging kisses were fresh upon her lips. 
It was even the fear of not again seeing Godfrey Crossley which 
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made her suggest to Herbert the advisability of postponing the 
confession to his mother of his engagement till after the thea- 
tricals were over. 

‘TI have a presentiment that it will break up the whole thing,’ 
she said, to Herbert’s surprise and chagrin that she should give 
these wretched theatricals such a place in her thoughts when 
their engagement meant so immeasurably much more to them. 
Besides, he was somewhat shocked by her suggestion to deceive 
his mother for the mere sake of these theatricals, 

‘It is such a small thing; it is hardly worth thinking of—is 
it, dearest ?’ 

Something in his look and tone at once suggested to her the 
mistake she had made. 

‘But it is not a small thing for us to be parted, and I want 
to feel sure of these few days together.’ 

‘ Nothing will ever part us now—nothing.’ 

‘I do so dread your mother’s decision.’ 

‘It cannot alter mine, Clare, or yours dearest, can it ?’ 

Clare perceived that it would be useless, and even dangerous, 
to press the matter further ; and yet she almost feared more the 
collapse of the theatricals and of her last chance of seeing 
Godfrey Crossley than the breaking off of her engagement with 
Herbert. 

Yet what did she hope from seeing Godfrey Crossley once 
more? Not certainly a reconciliation. Nothing, she felt, could 
account or atone for the scorching scorn of his conversation about 
her with Miss Prosser. Yet she did long with all her heart to 
see him once again, if only to wither him with her scorn. It was of 
him alone she thought for hours after Herbert had taken his leave, 
and she was still thinking of him when his name was announced 
late in the afternoon. He came, according to his promise to 
Mrs. Varien, to apologise, but he gave the promise solely to con- 
ciliate Mrs. Varien in order to recover his footing in the Hall and 
his ground with Miss Prosser. However, he became eager for 
other reasons to make the call. As he went home last night, 
thinking the whole affair over in every possible aspect, it occurred 
to him that it was explicable only upon the supposition that Clare 
had overheard what he had said of her to Miss Prosser. She had 
given him too many proofs that she was not at all the kind of 
girl to resent so furiously the liberty he had taken for him to 
believe that only her modesty was outraged. Even in the very 
scene which led up to the kisses she had given him such enticing 
encouragement that the stinging blow fram her venomous and 
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vigorous little fist showed only that he had been led into an 
ambush—there was not a doubt of it. Why, the moment before 
she struck the blow with all the promptitude of preparedness, she 
had invited his indiscretion with a look that no one could have 
mistaken or withstood. 

Becoming more assured of this the more he thought upon 
it, he looked forward to the visit as to a return match in which 
he might retrieve his defeat. 

He followed so close upon the announcement of his name, that 
Clare could not have declined to see him if she had been thus 
disposed. But she wasn’t at all. However, she received him 
icily, merely bowing slightly as he advanced towards her, and 
refusing to see his offered hand. 

‘I have been very miserable, as you may imagine, since— 
since last night,’ he said, standing opposite her, ‘and I could not 
rest till I had tried to make my peace. Can you forgive me?’ 

‘Pray take a seat,’ she answered in a freezing tone, 

He sat down near her, and, after a pause of apparent em- 
barrassment, he began again hesitatingly, ‘If I dared only tell you 
all my troubles, I think you would lighten this one which is 
the worst of all; I am sure you would.’ 

‘I really do not know what I have to do with your troubles, 
Mr. Crossley.’ 

‘But you have everything to do with them. I mean they 
would hardly be troubles at all but for you.’ 

‘TI do not in the least understand you.’ 

‘ Of course you don’t, and I hardly know how to make myself 
understood without, perhaps, giving new offence.’ Receiving no 
encouragement to proceed, he seemed to make a desperate plunge 
in medias res. ‘The fact is, I’m ruined. Through extravagance 
of one kind or another I’ve hardly a penny left to live upon, but I 
never felt the hopelessness and the bitterness of my position till-— 
till knew you. However, there’s no use talking of this,’ he hurried 
on to say, as though fearful of giving fresh offence. ‘I’m selfish 
enough, but I’m not so selfish as to drag any girl down to drown 
with me. I shall have to sell myself into slavery instead—perhaps 
to your worst enemy, Miss Prosser.’ 

‘Miss Prosser! I can be no more to her than she is to me— 
which is nothing.’ 

‘You might be her rival without knowing it, and that is to 
be a woman’s worst enemy. Anyway she thinks you are, and never 
ceases abusing you, while I am mean enough to divert suspicion 
by agreeing with hey. It’s a noble réle to play, isn’t it? But 
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once a man makes up his mind to sell himself, he doesn’t haggle 
about the price.’ 

Here it occurred to Clare that he had divined the meaning 
of last night’s scene, and was making what excuse he could for his 
scornful discussion of her with Miss Prosser, which he now knew 
she had overheard. However, to let him perceive that she under- 
stood this was to confess the whole matter, and besides, such was 
her longing to believe in the man that she thrust this idea behind 
her back resolutely. 

‘Do you mean that you curry favour with Miss Prosser by 
slandering me?’ she asked in a tone of such amazement as 
staggered his suspicion. 

‘That is to put it very, strongly indeed. I merely meant that 
I had to do what I could to blind Miss Prosser’s jealousy of 
you.’ 

‘I do not quite understand you, unless you are apologising for 
something you said of me to Miss Prosser which you suppose has 
been reported to me; but it hasn't.’ 

‘Not at all, I assure you. I was only illustrating the humilia- 
tions to which I’ve been reduced, and explaining why I called 
Miss Prosser your worst enemy.’ 

‘But you have not explained what interest I can have in your 
relations with Miss Prosser.’ 

‘I dare not attempt to-explain. I have offended you quite 
enough already. Will you forgive me for last night? That is all 
I should have said, and that I meant to say; but I blundered 
into the other hoping for some sympathy. Will you—will you 
forgive me?’ He rose in seeming agitation as he spoke, and 
stood looking down upon her with so much eager entreaty and 
ardent passion in his eyes that hers fell before them. ‘Say you 
forgive me,’ he urged, stooping over her till she felt his breath 
upon her hair. ‘Will you? will you?’ and he took her hand, 
which she made the feeblest pretence at withdrawing. ‘ Say only 
yes, and I shall promise never to see or trouble you again.’ 

‘ Pray go,’ she said in a tremulous voice that, in spite of her- 
self, told him his power over her. 

‘I may see you again—only see you ?” he asked holding still 
her hand, while he knelt on one knee at her feet and tried to look 
up into her eyes. She kept her eyes, however, resolutely veiled and 
remained silent, ‘Then, if it’s good-bye for ever, I may—I must 
—I cannot help it!’ he cried, putting his arms around her, and 
repeating the offence for which he was craving forgiveness. 

She started up in an agitation very different from last night’s. 
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‘It is unfair—it is cowardly of you! Go, leave me! leave 
me!’ 

‘Only say you forgive me, then.’ 

‘Yes, yes; pray go!’ 

He took her in his arms with a magnificent audacity, gave her 
one long passionate kiss, and hurried from the room. 

It was certainly a confounding apology to repeat with com- 
pound interest the offence for which he was imploring forgiveness, 
but with such a girl as Clare it was infinitely the most effective 
form of contrition, 















CHAPTER XVIII. 


A GENERAL BREAK-UP, 











From the Ruthven’s, Godfrey Crossley went straight for the 
Hall, to make matters up there. At the Hall, hearing that both 
Mrs. Varien and Herbert were out, and only Miss Prosser was at 
home, he asked to see the judicious Jane, to whom he was shown in 
accordingly. 

He seemed to take no notice of the chilling reception she gave 
him, but said in his most winning way : 

‘I’m glad to find you alone.’ 

As she made no response of any sort, he continued— 

‘I suppose you had no more idea than I that we were over- 
heard last night.’ 

‘TI do not know what you refer to,’ she replied stiffly. 

‘What? MHaven’t you heard? I got into the most terrible 
scrape with Miss Ruthven for our conversation about her. It 
seems she was behind the curtain while we frankly discussed her 
in front, and she overheard what we said of her, whichy you will 
remember, was not flattering at all.’ 

‘Oh!’ Jane exclaimed, in a tone which expressed ‘that ex- 
plains it’; for she was exultant to find herself right (as usual) 
about Clare. 

‘The moment you quitted the room with Mrs. Varien, I came 
upon her behind the curtain, and was so taken aback that I proposed 
to her just what I had proposed to you, to try over the arbour 
scene. She assented so eagerly that I might have known she had 
some scheme of revenge in her head; but I had no thought of 
this till she struck out with her clenched fist, because I had over- 
acted the lover, she said, as indeed I had in my eagerness to 

appease her.’ 
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‘I suspected some such explanation,’ Jane said, with more even 
than her usual self-complacency. She was so delighted to find 
herself right, and Clare what she had described her, that she had 
not the slightest doubt of the truth of Crossley’s story, not even 
of that part which attributed the over-warmth of his acting to his 
nervous eagerness to appease the girl’s wrath. 

‘ After all, you know, it was trying to hear such things said of 
her, and I felt that I had got no more than I deserved.’ 

‘But you gave Mr. and Mrs. Varien a very different impression.’ 

‘What was I todo? Was I to tell them that Miss Ruthven 
had been eavesdropping? I felt so guilty towards her in speaking 
of her as I did, that I was only too glad to make it up to her when 
I got the chance.’ 

‘ Eavesdroppers deserve to hear nothing good of themselves,’ 
Jane pronounced judicially. 

‘If you happen to overhear yourself discussed, it is hard not 
to listen. Yow wouldn’t do it, of course; but nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand men or women would.’ 

Jane shook her head in dissent. 

‘Oh, yes, they would. It’s so little like you that you can’t 
understand it, but it’s human nature.’ 

This was the only way in which he could hint to so unsenti- 


mental a personage as Jane that she was an angel without shocking 
her own good sense, and her opinion of his. But, strange to say, 
Jane, this afternoon, was more amenable to his flattery than she 
had been last night, in spite of, or rather because of, Mrs. Varien’s 
report of him. 


For it so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lacked and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours, 


So long as she was sure of Godfrey Crossley’s love she set small 
store by it comparatively, but the doubts of it, which Mrs. Varien 
had succeeded in suggesting, had given her a restless and even a 
wretched night. When he had seemed lost to her she felt that she 
had cared for him in a way which his unworthiness did not affect 
greatly, or at all; for, after all, even the judicious Jane was a woman. 

But this unworthiness was to-day explained away satisfac- 
torily—to a woman eager to be satisfied. Wherefore, Godfrey 
Crossley was not slow to discover that he had recovered more ground 
than he had lost—if the Hibernicism may be pardoned. He pro- 
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ceeded to ask Jane’s advice as to how Mrs. Varien was to be 
conciliated, without disclosing to her that Clare’s resentment was 
due to her having overheard herself so disrespectfully canvassed. 

‘She should be told the whole truth,’ Jane replied decidedly. 

‘It would hardly be fair, would it? Besides, if you remember, 
we said something against Mrs. Varien, for asking her, which would 
come out if we drove Miss Ruthven into that corner. No, no; I 
couldn’t tell Mrs. Varien; I shouldn’t have told even you, only 
that I could not bear to be misjudged by you. I care nothing for 
what others think, but you : 

Here he paused, as though he either could not, or dare not, say ~ 
more. 

However, Jane, by her silence, confusion, and downcast eyes, 
invited the advance she was evidently expecting. 

‘I always consider about everything what you would think of 
it; not merely because there is no one whose judgment I respect 
so much, but because I—I cannot keep you out of my head. You 
are not offended ?’ 

By this he had got so far as to possess himself of her hand, 
which was not withdrawn. 

‘I cannot tell how much the mere thought of what you would 
think has guided and steadied me, and if only you would yourself 
be my guide and stay for life, I should be an infinitely better, as 
well =s a happier, man. Jane, will you ?’ 

To this entreaty, whispered into her very ear, the judicious 
Jane felt bound (if only in vindication of her character for solid 
sense ) to reply that she needed time to think—such a matter was 
too serious to be hurriedly decided, &c., &c. In one word, she 
accepted the post of guide, philosopher, and friend for life, of the 
irresistible Godfrey. 














But alas! alas! for the woman’s fate, 

Who has from a mob to choose a mate ; 
Tis a strange and painful mystery. 

But the more the eggs the worse the hatch, 

The more the fish the worse the catch, 

The more the sparks the worse the match, 
Is a fact in woman’s history. 


Thus, even thus, with the heiress and hope, 
Fulfilling the adage of too much rope, 
With so ample a competition, 
She chose the least worthy of all the group, 
Just as the vulture makes a stoop, 
And singles out from the herd or troop 
The beast of the worst condition, 
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Why it should be true, as speaking generally it is, that ‘ the 
more the sparks the worse the match’ (in the case of an heiress) 
could be easily explained if we had time to moralise upon the 
matter; but we must hurry on with our story. 

Mrs. Varien, upon her return from a distressing consultation 
with the vicar about Herbert’s engagement, discovered Jane and 
Godfrey seated together on the sofa, her hand in his, and his arm 
round her waist. The immediate effect of this Arcadian spectacle 
upon her was a sudden freezing of her manner, which made the 
pair doubly uncomfortable. 

Godfrey, as soon as politeness would admit, rose to take leave, 
and received the icy tips of Mrs. Varien’s fingers in acknowledg- 
ment of his adieu. 

‘ We have decided not to have those theatricals,’ Mrs. Varien 
said severely, to Jane’s amazement, for indeed the decision was 
only just come to in her hostess’s mind. 

‘ Indeed, very sorry,’ murmured Godfrey, who, as Mrs. Varien 
made no further explanation, turned then to take, press, and 
keep for some seconds in his the hand of his affianced. 

Hardly had the door closed behind him, when Jane at bay 
said in a tone of defiant defence, ‘I have accepted Mr. Crossley.’ 

‘So I perceive,’ replied Mrs. Varien icily. 

‘I am sorry you seem to disapprove of it.’ 

‘ How anyone, and you, Jane, least of all, could approve of Mr. 
Crossley after his conduct last night I cannot understand.’ 

‘He has explained it.’ 

‘Explained it ? Impossible!’ 

‘He has explained it to my complete satisfaction,’ Jane re- 
joined in her finest Court of Final Appeal manner. 

‘It is a pity he couldn’t explain it to the complete satisfaction 
of Miss Ruthven, who, according to your own judgment of her, 
would not be exacting.’ 

‘His explanation has only confirmed my judgment of Miss 
Ruthven,’ Jane retorted loftily. 

‘That is to say he has blackened Miss Ruthven to clear hime 
self.’ 

‘He has done nothing of the kind. On the contrary, he said 
all he could for Miss Ruthven, and has forbidden me to disclose 
his explanation, because it would not be to her credit.’ 

‘It is so much to her credit to say so!’ exclaimed Mrs. Varien 
scornfully. 

‘ He did not mean me to say so, and I ought not to have said 
it. You will oblige me by not repeating it, and by not recurring 
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to a subject which can only cause unpleasantness,’ and Jane swept 
from the room to give her maid instructions to pack for an im- 
mediate departure. 

Poor Mrs. Varien was miserably upset. Was there ever any- 
thing so contrary as that Herbert and Jane, whom she had intended 
for each other, should engage themselves on the same day to two 
such unsatisfactory partners as Miss Ruthven and Mr. Crossley ? 
It really was the most perverse and malignant ordinance of fate 
or fortune that she could conceive. Its effect upon her was so to 
intensify her natural doggedness as to set her more desperately 
than before against Herbert’s engagement to Clare, so that Godfrey 
Crossley’s engagement to Jane, for which Herbert had manceuvred 
with the view of clearing from his path the chief obstacle to his 
mother’s approval of his own suit to Clare, really rendered that 
approval more unattainable than ever. 

The first vent for her vexation Mrs. Varien thought of was a 
formal letter to Clare, informing her that the theatricals had been 
given up, and apologising for the trouble the rehearsals for them 
had given her. There was not a word in the note of a hope to 
have the pleasure, nevertheless, of seeing Clare at the party. This 
note she wrote and sent to the post at once, in the fear of Herbert’s 
returning to prevent its despatch. 

She had no sooner sent it, however, than her courage began to 
fail her, so far at least as this forcible-feeble despatch of the note 
before first informing Herbert of her resolve to put a stop to the 
theatricals was concerned, for nothing would have driven or in- 
duced her to alter the resolve itself. 

She had not long despatched the note when Herbert, who, like 
herself, had been to inform the vicar of the state of affairs, re- 
turned to renew the intermittent battle of the morning. 

‘I am sorry you gave the vicar the impression, mother, that I 
deliberately broke my promise to him. It was not deliberate at 
all.’ 

‘Not deliberate to go off purposely to propose for her this 
morning !’ ae 

Lying, even of the mildest kind, needs much apprenticeship 
and practice for an effective performance, A lie, like a hoop, is 
easily set going, but needs to be kept up by continually renewed 
support and propulsion, or it staggers, wobbles, and falls dead to 
the ground. ‘It is easy to tell a lie, hard to tell but a lie,’ old 
Fuller tersely says. Herbert, being unused to the business, had 
bungled it badly by allowing his mother to believe that he had 
proposed only this morning for Clare, and by then denying that 
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the proposal was. deliberate. Seeing that he had committed 
himself, he returned, not without a sense of relief, to the truth. 

‘I proposed for her last night,’ he said. ‘I was so much moved 
by her distress at Crossley’s insolence that I could not help myself.’ 

‘That explains her distress!’ his mother exclaimed, as if light 
had suddenly broken in upon her; for she now felt sure that this 
was the explanation Godfrey Crossley had given Jane of Clare’s 
conduct. The girl, seeing Herbert enter the room at the moment 
that Mr. Crossley kissed her, acted the whole scene of indignant 
modesty for Herbert’s benefit. As for her pallor, and her evidently 
genuine emotion when she took leave of Mrs. Varien, these were 
adequately accounted for by Herbert’s proposal. 

This idea reconciled all seeming inconsistencies. That between 
Clare’s conduct and character; that between Godfrey Crossley’s 
explanation of the affair to her (Mrs. Varien), and his explanation 
of it to Jane; and that at present in question between Herbert’s 
proposal to Clare, and his denial of a deliberate breach of his 
promise to the vicar. Therefore, Mrs. Varien became so firmly 
convinced of the truth of this simple solution of the mystery that 
Herbert could hardly have disabused her of the idea if he had 
assured her of the impossibility of his having been perceived by 
Clare, whose back had been towards him as he entered the room. 

But Herbert was so much shocked and enraged by his mother's 
scornful suggestion (of Clare’s distress having been acted to entrap 
him) that he would not condescend even to notice it. What! 
that Clare’s trembling and pallor were acted, and that Crossley’s 
confession and contrition were in mere support of her acting! 
Anyone who could believe this would believe anything to Clare’s 
discredit, however incredible, and nothing to her advantage, how- 
ever avouched, or even demonstrated. His mother, plainly, was 
hopelessly irreconcilable, and any attempt to clear Clare, or to 
justify his engagement, would lead only to a loss of temper on both 
sides. 

‘There seems no use in discussing this matter, mother, as 
you have made up your mind on the subject, and so have I’—a 
declaration of war, which convinced his mother that he was as 
unreasonably irreconcilable as he considered her. Thus neither 
made any further effort at explanation or argument, since each felt 
and feared that it could result only in an open rupture. 

But, indeed, no explanations would have bridged the slowly 
widening chasm between mother and son, such was her slow, un- 
moving obstinacy, and such his infatuation with Clare. In vain 
did the vicar use his good offices; since Herbert resented his 
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interference, and Mrs. Varien would listen to him only as long as 
he agreed with her. When once she had made her mind up in 
her slow, sure way, she seemed to consider the reiteration of the 
result to be irrefutable argument, as though a statement, like a 
natural phenomenon, gained in certainty by continual repetition. 

Thus the sullen breach widened slowly, and so visibly that 
even the supreme aim of all respectable English folk—the avoidance 
of a scandal—was missed. The giving-up of the theatricals, and 
the absence from the Hall party of Miss Ruthven, Miss Prosser, 
and Mr. Godfrey Crossley were canvassed and interpreted by the 
opposition—that is, by the uninvited—with a zest, and zeal, and 
knowledge, which left nothing unsearched, and unscorched, by 
candid criticism. 

From this party there were other noticeable absentees—the 
Carews—whose non-appearance thereat was less intelligible tothe 
Worstonites, who, however, were not as much concerned to explain 
it as we feel bound to be. The Carews, though they had, of 
course, received invitations both to the dress rehearsal of the 
theatricals, and to the ball, had attended neither, for reasons wate 
we hasten to give in the next chapter. 


CuarteR XIX. 


HUMILIATION. 


‘ Hi got three thousand pounds for the patent, and I give you 
my word it was as simple asa door hinge !’ cried her father to Kath, 
who was looking up from her desk at him with a troubled face. 

As she remained silent, he continued— 

‘Three thousand pounds! It would be long before you and I 
would get three thousand pounds for a novel, or for half-a-dozen 
novels, eh ?’ 

‘ We got something,’ she answered, with a despondent sigh. 

‘One hundred and fifty pounds for serial and copyright to- 
gether; that is, seventy-five pounds each for a year’s hard work. 
We'd earn as much as copying clerks!’ 

‘Still it was something,’ she persisted. ‘I wish, father, you 
would give me some help to-day with this.’ 

Help! Did she not know in her heart of hearts that what she 
called his ‘help’ hindered and injured her work—interfered with its 
progress, and marred and mutilated its best bits? Yet her speaking 
in this way of her father’s co-operation was not a pious fraud alto- 
gether. It is true that she would have given anything to make him 
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think his help indispensable, partly in order to draw him aside from 
these vampire inventions, which absorbed, without return, all his 
time, talent, and money, but chiefly in order to give him the comfort 
of thinking himself the support of the household. In the reaction 
from his usually buoyant and sanguine spirits he had moods of pro- 
strating self-distrust and despondency, which were the more in- 
supportable as he never confessed to them. Pride and shame, and 
that cowardice which prevents a man facing even himself, kept 
him from confessing that he had reduced his wife and daughter 
to all the humiliation of grinding poverty, its debts, difficulties, 
and disgraces, through this invention craze. In his moods of 
deepest depression, therefore, he would talk with a kind of defiant 
confidence of the certain and speedy success of the invention in 
hand ; but anyone might see through this tall talk, the wretched- 
ness of a growing self-distrust and despair. Besides, within the 
last year, he had broken down into sudden old age, which had 
lined his face, silvered his hair, stooped his figure, and palsied his 
hand. He lost appetite and energy, and interest in everything, 
and would sit for hours together with a drawing before him which 
he pored upon without seeing a line of it. His former frank 
manner to friends, rich or poor, was changed to the ill-at-ease, 
nervous, guilty demeanour of a man conscious of imposture. In 
his inmost heart he felt himself to be little less than a fraud, not 
to his creditors only, but to his friends, and, above all, to his wife 
and daughter; and this consciousness was torture toa man so 
proud and so affectionate. 

Yet, in spite of this, or because of it rather, he would, as we 
say, still talk big of the prospects of the current invention. A 
man always talks louder to drown the still small voice within him 
than to drown external criticism. 

Now Kath, seeing all this mortification, wretchedness, and 
despair, in his sudden and early old age, in his distraught or 
shamefaced manner, and even in his confident claims for the cur- 
rent invention, did all she could to persuade him (and herself) 
that what was earned by writing was due as much to his work as 
to her own. If only he could be brought to believe that he was 
contributing considerably in this way to repair the ruin he had 
wrought, it would comfort, cheer, and rouse him not a little. 

In another, and more difficult way, too, she did what she could 
to lighten the load that was breaking down his health and spirit. 
Formerly, she had tried to keep their money difficulties continually 
under his notice, with the view of restraining his extravagance ; 
but now she hid them from him when she was able, and contrived, 
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by constituting herself his secretary and amanuensis, to save him 
from half of the insupportable mortifications of a dunned debtor. 
At what cost to herself! With what sinking of heart did she await 
the post each night and morning! How did the postman’s knock 
sometimes so shake her that she could hardly take the letters in 
her trembling hands! And almost every knock and every ring at 
home, and abroad almost every face she met, and almost every 
shop she passed made her shake and shrink with fear and shame. 

The Roman punishment of slavery for debt was only an out- 
ward and visible expression of the real slavery of a sensitive spirit 
whom debt has put in the power of others; and there are some 
to whom absolute bodily bondage would be preferable to the misery, 
and anxiety, and degradation, and the subjection and meek sub- 
mission to insult, into which the hopeless debtor sells himself. 
To be sure, the man who deliberately courts this degrading en- 
slavement is little likely to be sensitive to its mortifications; but 
George Carew had slipped into it unintentionally and even un- 
consciously, while, as for poor Kath, she would rather beg than 
owe, and starve than either. 

There came, however, a transient gleam of hope, and even of 
happiness into her life through the acceptance of her story by a 
magazine of such pretension as ‘The Heptameron.’ It certainly 
was an extraordinary encouragement to a young author that her 
first attempt should have been accepted by the first magazine she 
sent it to, and this a magazine of such standing as ‘The Hep- 
tameron.’ The 1501., for which she parted with both serial and 
copyright, was not a large sum (though a sufficiently liberal re- 
muneration for a first novel), but she might get better paid as she 
got better known, and, anyhow, 150/. a year—if it could be regu- 
larly reckoned upon—would be a considerable help to the em- 
barrassed household. 

But she soon found that it could not be regularly reckoned 
upon, or reckoned upon at all. Whether it was that she had 
written herself out in this first novel, or that her powers were 
enervated or dissipated by wear and worry, distraction and 
dejection, she failed in her succeeding efforts. MS. after MS. 
was, returned to her of short stories and sketches, while her 
second novel had been already rejected by half a dozen magazines, 
and by nearly as many publishers. ‘ Woof and Warp,’ which 
had been accepted by ‘The Heptameron’ eight months before its 
appearance in its pages, had been written in untroubled hours; 
but its successor was composed for the most part in moods and 
moments of wretched distraction and depression of spirits. Hence, 
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perhaps, its rejection all round. Of this rejection she could not 
pretend to take the sour grapes’ view affected by her father (that 
it wasn’t worth their while to slave for editors and publishers at 
the rate of 751. each a year), for she would have been but too 
glad to slave for half that sum in any honourable service. 
Besides, she was anxious above everything to divert her father’s 
mind and hopes from these will-o’-the-wisp phantoms of inven- 
tions (which had led them to ruin) into work of a kind which 
did not absorb money at least, if it did not return much. 

‘I tell you what, Kath, I believe we’re on the wrong tack 
altogether, the publishers and the public are sick of character 
studies, and want only incident and sensation. What’s the good 
of a story where there’s no story at all? and faith, some of those 
American novels are constructed according to the American 
receipt for constructing a barrel—“ Take a hole and bend staves 
round it.” There’s no more backbone in ’em than in a jelly fish. 
Depend upon it, plot’s the thing to take the taste of the public 
now ; plot and incident and plenty of sensation.’ 

‘But “ Woof and Warp” was not sensational at all, father.’ 

‘It’s style pulled it through,’ he replied, not perhaps unconscious 
of ‘style’ being his own sole contribution to that work. 

‘TI couldn’t do it, father,’ she replied, after a pause. ‘It’s not 
in me; and there’s no good in attempting it ; unless—’ she added, 
recollecting herself—‘unless you could supply the plot and in- 
cident.’ 

‘Why not make your hero the inventor of an automatic loom 
that would do away with labour altogether? You'd have plenty of 
sensation there in the riots of the hands it would throw out of work,’ 

‘ But the reader could not believe ina machine which he knows 
doesn’t exist.’ 

‘You could have the model broken to pieces and burnt and 
the inventor murdered by a mob in the last chapter.’ 

‘ Another and unluckier Arkwright! It would be a fine subject 
for anyone who was equal to it.’ 

‘ Kath, it would just make our fortune!’ he cried enthusiasti- 
cally, falling headlong in love, after his sanguine fashion, with his 
latest conception. ‘I could give you ideas of the invention, and 
of the unfortunate inventor, too, for that matter,’ he said, with a 
saddening laugh, ‘and you could fill in with the heroine and the 
mill-hands. It would be the book of the year!’ 

‘Or the worst failure of the year—“ the higher you fly the 
deeper you fall”; and I’m afraid we could not sustain a flight of 
that height.’ 
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‘Pooh! we’ll never succeed if we go upon the faint-hearted 
motto, “ He that is down can fear no fall.” Anyway, let us try 
what we can make of it, and, if we have to fling it in the fire, 
there’s no harm done, eh ?’ 

Kath, remembering there would at least be this much good 
done by the attempt that her father would put aside these heart- 
breaking inventions to give all his attention to the development 
of an idea of his own conception, agreed to start the new story 
forthwith. 

It was characteristic of her father that he immediately set 
about the invention of a name for his unborn babe with all the 
zest and eagerness of Mr. Shandy. A title (usually, we believe, 
the last and most difficult invention of the novelist) would help him 
to realise the story of his own conception, and also in some measure 
to discount in his imagination its success. Accordingly he devoted 
all his time and thought to the invention of a title. ‘A taking 
title is half, and more than half, the battle,’ he said. ‘It’s likea 
winning face in a man or woman, of itself a sufficient introduction 
and recommendation to make its way at once everywhere.’ 

Before long he had persuaded himself, and he tried to persuade 
Kath, that a telling title was of more importance to the success of 
a novel than plot, incident, situation, dialogue, and character of 
the most effective kind, all put together. This was after he had 
hit upon what seemed to him a telling title—‘ The Vulture of 
Prometheus,’ though Kate considered it neither telling, intelligible, 
nor apposite. 

However, having once hit upon a name for the novel, he 
thought and spoke of it henceforth, when in his sanguine moods, 
as though it were already existent, and on the brink of taking the 
publisher and the public, fame and fortune, by storm. He set his 
face as a flint against running it through any magazine, however 
high its character or rate of remuneration, because piecemeal 
publication would discount the world’s interest in it, and spoil the 
startling cowp de théatre he reckoned upon. 

‘You might as well exhibit a great picture inch by inch, as 
publish a fine story month by month,’ he pronounced. ‘ We can- 
not let any magazine have it at any price.’ 

Meanwhile, Kath was labouring slowly at the first, chapter, 
wretchedly conscious of being overweighted with the subject. 

But here a curious thing happened to upset her calculations. 
Her father, having after great labour brought forth at last a pon- 
derous title for the book, proceeded to the next task he had allotted 
to himself—the description of the invention to which the hero 
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was to give his life. No sooner, however, did he begin to study 
this conception of an automatic weaving-loom than it fascinated 
him. Why should not machinery, which had superseded human 
labour up to a certain point, be made to supersede it even beyond 
that point? Surely it would be possible to devise a loom, which, 
fed with a yarn fairly uniform and of uniform strength, would 
work untended night and day? Here was a fortune beyond the 
dreams of avarice awaiting a modern Arkwright! Henceforward 
this idea simply possessed him. He spent the greater part of 
each day watching a loom at work or at rest, and sat up half the 
night through trying to devise contrivances for perfecting the 
yarn and for equipping the loom itself. to cope with all possible 
defaults or defects in the thread supplied to it. 

As for ‘The Vulture of Prometheus’ he had not nowa thought 
to spare to it. Kath, now, would be quite welcome to dispose of 
it piecemeal to any magazine of any standing at any price. What 
was the money value of a picture of El Dorado, however artistic, 
compared with the possession of El Dorado itself? Thus poor 
Kath found that what she had reckoned upon to divert her father 
from his invention craze, only served to plunge him into it deeper 
than ever. It was, in fact, far the worst relapse he had yet had— 
the most unremitting, hopeless, and costly—and it brought upon 
her, perhaps, the deepest mortification of these days of humilia- 
tion. 

There was no one whom she was shyer of meeting, now that - 
she shunned almost: everyone, than Herbert Varien. For many 
reasons—some of which she hardly confessed to herself—she 
avoided him persistently, declining invitation after invitation to 
the Hall upon one pretext or another, till Mrs. Varien gave up 
the attempt to win her friendship. After that dinner party at 
which she had met Clare she went once only to the Hall—on the 
necessary visit of compliment—so that she was present neither 
at the grand full dress rehearsal, nor at the ball. She excused 
her refusals to Mrs. Varien on the score of pre-engagements 
(which she had purposely provided) and at home on the score of 
her lack of suitable dresses. Great, therefore, was her surprise 
when Herbert Varien, in the midst of his worries, called upon 
them on two successive days. On the first day her father was 
out—on a loom-studying visit to Firth’s mill as usual; but next 
day he was at home, and received Herbert in his study. They 
were closeted there together for some time, and when Herbert at 
last took his leave Kath heard him saying in the hall, ‘ Of course, 
of course; I regard it as such, I assure you. If you will allot me 
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shares to the amount when you have floated the concern I shall 
think myself amply repaid—amply.’ 

‘It will be the best investment you ever made. Good-bye, 
Mr. Varien, and thank you,’ her father answered. 

Poor Kath’s heart sank within her. Plainly her father had 
been borrowing, probably a large sum, from Mr. Varien, who, as 
she knew from some speeches of Mrs. Varien’s, would be only too 
glad to pay off in any way something of the debt he felt he owed 
her for his life. This her father also knew, and yet he had 
stooped to take pecuniary advantage of it! 

She hurried after him into the study whither he had returned 
upon Herbert’s departure. 

‘Father,’ she said, nervously and tremulously, ‘I heard what 
Mr. Varien said in the hall about a loan. Do you think we can 
ever repay it ?’ 

‘A loan!’ he cried, looking flushed and excited with the dry 
feverish glitter in his eyes which you see in eyes fixed on a gaming- 
table. ‘Loan! It was an investment, and, as I told him, the 
best investment he ever made. Every pound will be worth twenty 
to him before the year is out.’ 

‘I wish you hadn’t gone to him, father.’ 

‘What else could I do, Kath? I couldn’t go to Firth or any 
of those fellows, who would just pick my brains and forestall me. 
It’s too big a thing to trust to anyone but a gentleman.’ 

‘ But if it shouldn’t succeed ?’ 

‘ Kath, it’s DONE!’ he cried hoarsely, striking the drawings 
under his hand and looking at her with an almost insane excite- 
ment of triumph in his eyes. ‘I might be deceived myself— 
though I have gone over it a hundred times without finding a flaw 
in it—but I convinced him!’ 

How little this stood for he must himself have felt as well as 
Kath. What did Herbert Varien know of machinery? And, 
even if he had been an expert, would he not have affected to 
believe in the invention—whatever his doubts of it—in order to 
pay upon this pretext the debt he felt he owed Kath for his life ? 
The truth was, George Carew feared (without confessing the fear 
to himself) that Firth or any other capitalist expert would find 
flaws in his invention as a workable idea; and this was the real 
reason of his recourse to Herbert. To himself he had assigned 
the reason he had just given Kath, but it imposed upon him 
almost as little as it did upon her. These hardheaded Yorkshire- 
men had a disconcerting habit of pooh-poohing paper inventions 
—which reckoned on a perfection of material and of machinery 
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not practically realisable—and it was criticism of this kind he 
feared most of all. 

Having thus got the means of making models and experiments, 
he gave himself up to his magnum opus with all the absorbing 
and consuming zeal of an alchemist of old in sanguine search for 
the Philosopher’s Stone. 

Meanwhile poor Kath had to struggle as she could with the 
gathering embarrassments of the household. It was a piteous 
position for a proud, refined, and sensitive young girl to be placed 
in, and its miseries and mortifications were becoming insupport- 
able by her. She could not even confide them to anyone, since 
her uncle had again and again helped them up to and beyond his 
ability, and there was only her uncle to resort to. 

One morning the same post brought her a rejected MS., two 
heavy bills, and a cruelly insolent letter from an infuriated dun 
announcing a visit from him that day for an immediate settlement 
of his account. This she had to show to her father. 

‘Insolent scoundrel!’ he cried furiously, flushing up to the 
forehead ; for in these days, through sleeplessness, excitement, and 
continuous and intense mental strain, he had become irritable—a 
new thing with him. Presently he added more calmly, ‘We 
shall soon have done with all this, Kath.’ 

‘But what shall we do now, father ?’ she sked distressfully. 

‘I must see the fellow and explain that he’ll be paid with in- 
terest'and compound interest in a couple of months. It’s very 
humiliating, dear, but we’ve touched bottom and the wheel goes 
up at the next turn.’ 

‘But if he won’t give the time? It’s a terrible letter,’ she 
said, taking it up again, but not venturing on a second reading 
of it. 

‘I’m sorry you read it, Kath,’ he said taking it gently out of 
her hand. ‘It’s very selfish of me to put these worries upon you; 
but everything depends upon my being able to fix and focus all 
my attention on this,’ placing his hand on the drawing he had been 
poring over when she entered. Then something in it which 
caught his eye so absorbed him that he forgot the letter and Kath 
for the moment, during which she turned to quit the room. 
Roused by the turning of the door handle he said, ‘Do not worry 
about it, Kath: I shall make it right, never fear.’ 

But when the dun called her father was out, and she had to 
see the man, who declared he’d sit in the hall till he saw some one 
who would settle his bill. There was certainly justification for 
his anger, if not for his mode of expressing it; since some of the 
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money (which had been owing for over two years) had been paid 
out of his own pocket for scientific instruments and for parts of 
models that were ordered by him from London. 

‘Did you want to see my father?’ Kath asked tremulously. 

‘I want to see my money—that’s what I want to see—my 
money.’ 

‘My father is out at present.’ 

‘So I hear; but I can wait. I’ve waited two year an’ better, 
an’ I can wait an hour or two more here, I reckon, without paying 
rent.’ 

‘Would you come into the study ?’ Kath asked, to get him at 
least out of the way of visitors, and out of earshot of the ser- 
vants. 

‘No, thank you, miss ; you might forget to tell him I wasthere,’ 
he replied, with an odious sneer. ‘I’ve a better chance of seeing 
him going out or coming in, where I am, I’m thinking.’ 

‘You shall certainly see him when he returns. _~ 

‘I mean to, miss, an’ that’s why I mean to stop where I am.’ 

Kath retired discomfited and sick to the heart, but the cup of 
her humiliation was not yet full. When her father did, at last, 
return he was accompanied by Herbert Varien, who, being on the 
eve of a prolonged absence from the Hall, felt that he ought to bid 
Kath good-bye. His conscience had again and again taken him to 
task for his ungracious and ungrateful neglect of the girl who had 
saved his life; and, now that he was quitting the neighbourhood 
for an indefinite time, he considered that the merest politeness 
required him to call on her. Perhaps what he had just done for 
her father lightened a little the heavy sense of indebtedness which 
makes one avoid a person to whom one owes what is irrepayable. 
Anyway he came to-day to call, overtaking George Carew when 
within a few yards of the house. 

No sooner had they entered the hall than Mr. Lupton sprang, 
so to say, upon his debtor, as a starved tigress upon her prey. 
Poor Kath, hearing the storm of abuse and fearing that the man 
would absolutely assault her father, had hurried out, white and 
trembling, to find to her utter abasement Herbert Varien an auditor 
and spectator of the degrading scene! At the same moment he 
perceived her, and was so struck to the heart by the white anguish 
of her face that he sprang forward, seized the man by the shoulders, 
and with one dead heave effort, shot him headlong outside the 
door, which he shut sharply behind him. 

‘The brute is drunk. I’m so sorry—I came to bid you good- 
bye—I’m so sorry,’ he cried in nervous, confused, staccato sen- 
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tences, with a whole world of sympathy for her in his eyes. He 
took her hand in his and held it sympathetically, saying again only 
‘I’m so sorry—I just came to say good-bye, as I’m going away for 
a time—TI won’t go in; thanks. No. I—I haven’t time. Good- 
bye.’ All this while he had kept her ice-cold hand in his, looking 
pitifully into her piteous face, which haunted him for many a 
long day. 
(Zo be continued.) 








Eurppterug Cardinig. 


CuapTerR I. 
(Extracts from the Diary of FRANCIS CARDEN, Esq., F.G.S.) 


‘June 14, 1881.—My fondest hopes are realised. How little 
did I think, when I sat in this room just a fortnight ago, that I 
should be able to write those words! From henceforth this diary 
will not lack interest. 

‘If the outside world had read the entries of the last two years, 
how it would have scoffed at the dreams and longings recorded 
there. And now no one can scoff any more. I can be famous 
when I will, and when I die my name will not be writ in sand. 

‘I will take up my story from that last entry which I made 
before I started for Ireland. I had no very definite goal for my 
journey—only a determination to explore all likely spots in search 
of that which I desired rather than hoped to find. 

‘I landed in Dublin and made friends with the local geologists 
in hopes that they might assist me, though, of course, I refrained 
from mentioning the object of my tour. I acquired much and 
interesting information, but little likely to serve my turn. It was 
only a chance remark at last which made me turn my steps towards 
Enniskillen, with a view of exploring the limestone caves of the 
Marble Arch, and the “ pot ” which forms the source of the Shannon. 

‘I visited the latter locality first—a wild, lonely spot, far from 
any human habitation; just the place I have always dreamed of. 
But I found nothing there. My guide told me a long story of 
a“ piast,” or species of water kelpie, which inhabited the “ pot,” and 
his tale encouraged me to make careful researches for my kelpie. 
But I found nothing. 

‘ At the Marble Arch I dispensed with a guide and commenced 
on my own account a thorough exploration of the marvellous caves 
there and their underground rivers. Three days I spent there 
without result, but on the fourth I foundir. It was in a deep 
pool of dark water in a corner of the cave, dimly lighted by the 
few rays which penetrated through fissures in the limestone. I 
had dredged every pool in the cave before I came to this, and was 
so tired that I half thought of leaving this one unsearched, 
success seemed so improbable and failure so certain. But the 
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old scientific habits of thoroughness, painfully learned through so 
many long years, came to my aid, and I drew the net. When I 
saw what was in it I uttered no word till I had filled my tin box 
with water from the pool and placed my treasure safely in it. And 
then I think I must have fainted from excess of joy, for the scar 
on my forehead is not yet healed which I got from the sharp edge 
of a block of limestone in falling. Perhaps, after all, it was only 
that my foot slipped and the blow on my head stunned me for 
awhile. 

‘I had thought that perhaps I might succeed in finding some 
living relic of the Tertiary system, but that I should discover a 
crustacean of the Carboniferous limestone—a descendant of a 
species ages anterior to the creation of man—this indeed surpassed 
my wildest hopes. And yet so it was—I had found a Eurypterus! 
There was no mistaking the large eyes, the double beak, and the 
thong-like paddles. I had obtained two fine fossils of the animal 
from the quarries during this very tour, and there was no pos- 
sibility of any mistake. 

‘I was the first man who had ever looked on such a creature 
in the flesh. I sat and studied it till far on in the evening, and 
then replenished its box with water from the pool, ate my supper, 
and betook myself to rest, but not to sleep. I had lived in the 
caves for the last few days, not wishing my movements to attract 
attention. It was comfortable enough in the warm summer 
weather, and I was well provided with provisions. 

‘Next morning I put my box in a recess and built it up with 
stones lest any chance tourist might steal my treasure. I walked 
to the village of Belcoo, and purchased two large water-vessels 
holding some gallons each. These I put on a hired car, and drove 
back to the Marble Arch. I found my Eurypterus still alive and 
healthy, swimming uneasily round his prison. I filled my jars 
with the cave water, and put them in the well of the car, and then, 
taking my precious box upon my own knees, drove back to Belcoo 
in time to catch the boat-train for Greenore. I had hard work to 
baffle the curiosity of my driver, but yet I think he suspected 
nothing. 

‘I telegraphed to Holyhead to secure myself an entire carriage 
in the London train ; and as for the sea~passage, I sat on the deck 
all night with my box beside me and my hand on the lid. And 
so in due time I reached my house in Islington safely, poor in 
purse, and yet with a treasure I would not part with for a million 
of money. 


‘Some, in my place, would call together the great scientists 
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and announce their discovery. Not so I. I will study it and 
enjoy it myself first of all. It is so pleasant to dally thus with 
Fame, and know that she is at my bidding the day that I care to 
stretch out my hand and beckon her. When I know all that is 
to be known of my treasure, I will announce its existence and reap 
my reward. Of that reward I enjoyed the first-fruits to-day, 
when, on my arrival, I changed the water in my box, and baptised 
my crustacean by the name it will ever bear henceforward— 
‘“‘Eurypterus Cardinis.” 

‘It is late now and I am tired, so I will close this volume and 
retire to rest. To-morrow I will analyse my cave water, that I 
may be able to prepare some exactly similar when my present 
stock is exhausted. Doubtless it is only ordinary “hard” salt 
limestone water, but so precious a life must not be risked by any 
want of precaution. 

‘I shall sleep well to-night, for, as I wrote at the beginning of 
this entry, my fondest hopes are realised, and, if I please, I can 
wake to-morrow a famous man. But I do not please—yet. 

‘ June 15.—I have analysed the water carefully. It contains, 
as I expected, percentages of carbonate of lime, carbonate of 
magnesia, and chloride of sodium. But there is something else— 
some substance unknown to me, and which my tests fail to identify. 
Perhaps it is this very substance the want of which has caused 
the species to die out. I must purchase the latest works on 
analysis, and buy a spectroscope. But, alas! my money is running 
very short, and a ghastly fear rises within me—supposing I should 
not be able to identify my element at all? I will doit! Provi- 
dence cannot intend me to be cheated so. 

‘ June 16.—I have found it, with the help of the spectroscope! 
It is sulphate of lanthanium, the salt of a metal hitherto 
unknown to exist in the United Kingdom. How one discovery 
leads to another; and what a relief from my fears. 

‘ June 17.—“A relief” I wrote yesterday, but in truth it is 
only a falling from one fear to another. I have been to Messrs. 
Hopkin & Williams to enquire if they can supply me with the 
sulphate. They can indeed, but their price is fifteen shillings a 
drachm, and I shall need many drachms. How am I to pay 
for it ? 

‘I must try the experiment of preparing the water without 
it, and watching carefully to see if the health of the Eurypterus 
is affected thereby. If it be, I have still enough of the cave water 
left to revive him. 

‘June 19.—He is visibly ailing. Evidently the lanthanium 
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is necessary to his existence. I have replenished his vessel with 
cave water, but my stock is running low. 

‘ He has a strangely human face at times. There are hours in 
this lonely house (for I have long since discharged my only 
servant) when J am half afraid to sit and look at him. And then 
I think of the glorious day when I shall announce my discovery, 
and am happy again, and kiss his ugly face through the thick 
glass. 

‘ June 26.—I have committed a crime! But was it a crime, 
afterall? Am I not keeping Eurypterus in the interests of science, 
and could I let him die? He needed fresh water, and I could see 
by his actions that he intended casting his old shell. It is a 
dangerous time for crustacea, and foul water would have been 
certainly fatal. I had no money to purchase lanthanium ; indeed, 
I had no money to buy food, though that did not matter. What 
was I todo? I had not a friend in the world to appeal to. Half 
mad, I wandered out aimlessly, and soon found myself on the 
Hackney Downs. It was late in the evening, and there were very 
few people about. It must have been Providence that sent me 
there, for why should a well-dressed woman, with diamond rings 
on her fingers and a gold watch and chain, be walking on Hackney 
Downs. I looked round and saw that we were quite alone, and 
then I spoke. 

‘“ Madam,” I said, ‘“‘I am a scientist, and I have made the 
greatest discovery of this or any other age. I need money, or 
else it will be lost. You are rich, give meof your abundance. It 
is not for myself, but for the holy cause of science.” She did not 
listen to me, but screamed and tried torun away. Her foot caught 
in something, and she fell and lay motionless. I took her rings 
and her watch and chain, and then I fled. I dared not stay to 
succour her, for, had I been taken, I must have divulged my secret 
or let my Eurypterus die. I pawned the jewels at a low pawn- 
shop, where no questions were asked. Doubtless they cheated me, 
but I have enough money now to buy lJanthanium to last me for 
a long time. And is it not far better expended in keeping 
Eurypterus Cardinis alive, than in providing useless baubles for a 
woman who probably neither knows nor cares whether the ground 
she walks on be London Clay or Old Red Sandstone ? 

‘I have commenced a monograph on “ Eurypterus Cardinis, the 
Paleozoic Crustacean.” When it is finished—say, a year hence— 
will be time enough to give my discovery to the world. The 
animal is shedding his old shell now, but seems healthy enough. 
I have put some stones in his tank for him to hide under during 
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the process, so I suppose I must say good-bye to him for the 
present. 

‘A little, a very little, of my newly-gained money I have ex- 
pended on household necessities which will keep me alive till my 
slender dividends come in. I have no compunctions of conscience 
in doing this, for it is necessary that I should live to write my 
monograph and tend my Eurypterus. True, my life is of no 
importance as compared with his, but his in a manner depends on 
mine, so that the money will all be expended in the cause of science. 

‘The wound on my forehead has healed, but leaves a nasty 
sear. I suffer from headaches, too, more frequently than I did, 
but the excitement of the past weeks is doubtless the primary 
cause of these. Otherwise, I never felt in-better health than I do 
at present. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


‘ July 1.—I had a fright to day. How I came to leave my 
front door unbarred I cannot imagine, but I must have done so, 
for as I sat writing in my study there was a knock, and a man 
entered. I am proud to say that I did not for a moment lose my 
presence of mind. I pulled out the drawer of my table, and laid 
my hand on the loaded revolver which I always keep there. Had 
my visitor noticed the Eurypterus, had I seen one flash of recog- 
nition of its existence in his eyes, he would have been a dead 
man. But I was spared the necessity of killing him. He was 
only a canvassing agent, come to secure my vote in some wretched 
local election. My vote! Good Heavens! I laughed in his face 
as I told him that whether I possessed a vote or not I neither 
knew nor cared. Then I ordered him out of the house. It seemed 
to me that he was suspiciously willing to go. Had I thought that 
he had seen—but no, he was only a dull clod, ignorant of science, 
tied down to the earth by his interest in wretched parochial 
politics. I barred the door after him and resumed my monograph. 
It is becoming really interesting now, and I feel that I am putting 
my whole soul into it. 

‘July 3.—I was forced to go out to-day, much against my 
will, to purchase provisions. On my way home I passed a hoarding 
covered with glaring advertisements, and my eye fell upon a bill 
which gave me matter for reflection. It was an offer of a reward 
of 201. for information leading to the arrest of a man guilty of 
robbery with violence on Hackney Downs, There followed an 
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exact description of my own personal appearance, as it was then, 
special mention being made of a scar on the forehead. Fortunately 
I have let my beard grow of late, not having had time to shave, 
and my hair is so long that it almost hides the scar. But I must 
be careful. 

‘ July 4.—I have thought over the matter, and come to the 
conclusion that on the whole it would be safer for me not to stir 
out of doors at all for the present. I have therefore laid in a 
stock of provisions enough to last me for some months, and then 
expended the remainder of my money in chemicals for renewing 
the water in which Eurypterus lives. On my way back from the 
Strand it struck me that I was being followed. Fortunately I 
know London well, and was easily able to throw my pursuer, if 
such he were, off the scent by some skilful short cuts through 
the narrow lanes near Covent Garden. Then I took an omnibus 
to King’s Cross, so as to make assurance doubly sure. I am quite 
safe now, if only that fool of a canvassing agent have not remarked 
my appearance during our brief interview. After all I am not 
the only man in London with a sear on my forehead, and if I were 
so he is not likely to read the offer of reward. 

‘ July 4.—I have spent the day in barricading myself against 
all possibility of spies approaching me from without. The lower 
part of the windows I have carefully boarded up, and every loop- 
hole is, I think, securely stopped. I have stood so long that my 
feet are numbed and tingling. Now let the world roar without, 
and the tide of humanity ebb and flow as it will—I care not. 
Nothing short of a revolution can disturb me. Is not an English- 
man’s house his castle, and who would dare to molest him therein ? 
That is a sentence which might have been penned by my friend 
the canvasser, but I will not erase it. I feel strangely merry to- 
night, so secure, so safe, so certain of the fruition of my work 
and of immortal glory.’ 


Here the entries in the Diary commence to be written in pencil, 
and in a shaky, illegible hand. 


‘ July —.—I do not know the date. Is this the day after I 
made my last entry, or have weeks elapsed since then? I do not 
know. I only know that when I woke I found I could not move 
my limbs from the waist downwards. It must be paralysis; yes, 
and now I remember that I had warnings before. That numb- 
ness of the feet was a sign, and there were others too. Iama 
doomed man, I have spent the morning in shouting and knocking; 
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for help; but I know it is useless, for who could hear through these 
thick stone walls? and as for the street, have I not deliberately 
isolated myself from those who might perchance have cast a 
glance through the windows? -No, there is no hope for me; 
and, worst of all, there is no hope for Eurypterus. Who is to tend 
him and to change his water? I shall die here of hunger and 
thirst, and he there of the same. Is this to be the end of my 
great discovery ? 

‘It cannot be; there must be some way out of it if only I 
could think of one. But, alas! my brain is dizzy, and I am in no 
condition for thinking. This diary is on the table by my bedside, 
but the monograph has fallen on the floor, so that I cannot even 
continue that. And there are so many things that have still to be 
put down that will now be lost to the world for ever. 

‘Why did I not publish my discovery when I made it? Why 
did I trust to time, that foe of science. I thought I had arranged 
for everything, but I had forgotten Death. 

‘IT am drowsy, and I will try to sleep. Perhaps when I wake 
my brain will be clearer, and I shall be able to think of some- 
thing.’ 


Two pages follow, but the writing is quite illegible, and the 
sentences disconnected. Something can be gathered from them 
of a fight with rats, to defend the monograph from their destruc- 
tive teeth. How long the unfortunate man lived, and whether he 
were conscious to the last, no one will ever know, but we may 
hope that his brain failed before he saw the total destruction of 
his hopes. The editor of this Diary will conclude with an extract 
from a London paper which seems to complete the story. It was 
found by him after a careful search in the files for the year 1881, 
prompted by the discovery of the above leaves of writing in a pile 
of old documents, used by a grocer in wrapping up his parcels, 
and bought by him at a sale, he could not remember where. 


THE EXTRACT. 


- €Shocking Discovery !—A shocking discovery was made to-day 

in Islington, at a house in Belitha Villas, which belonged to a Mr. 
Francis Carden. The owner was a very eccentric man, and lived 
all alone, having no servants, and keeping up no intercourse what- 
ever with the outer world. In the month of July it was noticed 
that the windows of his house were partially boarded up, and it 
was supposed by the neighbours that Mr. Carden had gone away 
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for a time, leaving his house shut up. It will be remembered by 
our readers that in June last a robbery was committed on Hackney 
Downs on the person of a lady, and that a reward of 201. wes 
offered for the criminal. From information obtained, the police 
came to the conclusion that there was some reason for suspecting 
Mr. Carden of being the person sought for, and, armed with a search- 
warrant, they broke into his house to-day. The door was found 
to be strongly barricaded, and was forced with difficulty. 

‘Only one room in the house was furnished, and had evidently 
been used for bedroom, study, and sitting-room. _ On the bed lay an 
utterly unrecognisable human body, supposed to be the corpse of 
the unfortunate Mr. Carden. A table stood beside the bed, on 
which lay a manuscript book, which was taken possession of by 
the police. Other disconnected leaves of manuscript, gnawed and 
torn by rats, strewed the floor. On a stand by the window was a 
large tank with plate-glass sides, containing a quantity of foul- 
smelling water, stones, and shells. Some chemical jars and crucibles 
stood on shelves, but there was no trace of the stolen jewellery or 
of money in the house. 

‘It is supposed that the unfortunate gentleman died of star- 
vation, being too proud to let -his necessities be known. We 
understand that the police have other views upon the subject ; but 
no doubt the inquest will throw light upon the facts of the case.’ 


The editor has been unable to find any record of the inquest. 
Apparently the subject was not thought of sufficient importance 
to occupy the columns of a daily newspaper. What an end to the 
aspirations of Francis Carden, and his Eurypterus Cardinis! 


T, PRESTON BATTERSBY 


Vor, LXVIIT. NO. CCIXXIY, 





















A Mueer Patron. 


In the quiet seclusion of his cell in one of the London short- 
sentence prisons, prisoner No. 119 was wondering what the world 
outside was saying about him. His fingers were busy with the 
piece of old rope he was making into oakum, but his mind was 
full of an imaginary report of his own case at the police-court. 
He even hoped some of the papers might have devoted a short 
leader to him, for his offence was a strange one. 

Arrayed in a tattered gown of the cut peculiar. to Camford 
bachelors of arts, with a battered cap upon his head, he had in 
broad daylight walked down Regent Street breaking the lamps 
with a long stick. Proceeding calmly and without hurry, and 
followed by a rapidly increasing crowd, he had smashed some 
half-dozen before a policeman appeared and took him into 
custody. At the police-court he told the magistrate that he 
had once been an assistant-master in a school, but had lately got 
his living on the turf, on tramp, and in other more or less dis- 
reputable ways. He was willing enough to work but could not 
get employment, so had broken the lamps by way of advertisement. 
He had one little complaint to make against the police. He gave 
his name, Charles Micklereed, to the inspector, and that officer 
refused to further embellish the charge sheet with his proper de- 
scription—Bachelor of Arts, St. Boniface College, Camford. Sen- 
tence, twenty-one days’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

No. 119 was quite right in hissurmises. His case was making 
a good deal of sensation outside the prison walls. It was a slack 
time, and editors were rather short of subjects. They deemed 
Charles Micklereed’s exploit a good source of cheap copy, and they 
were not wrong, for letters about it poured in freely. Some of 
his old college friends even proposed to do something for him 
when he came out, and, as three weeks is not long, there was just 
a chance they might not have forgotten him by the time he was 
released. 

As the prisoner was musing his cell-door was thrown open and 
Warder Smith in official tones announced : 
‘No. 119, the chaplain to see you.’ 
The warder was not, however, quite accurate in his assertion 
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for the clergyman who entered the cell was not the regular 
chaplain of the gaol but the curate of a neighbouring church, 
who was visiting the prisoners while their usual pastor recruited 
himself at the sea-side. 

The prisoner stood up and faced his visitor, who shut the cell 
door behind him. As soon as the sheep got a fair look at the 
shepherd, he exclaimed : 

‘Why, Josh, old fellow, how are you ?’ at the same time hold- 
ing out his hand, in evident expectation of a friendly grasp. The 
Rev. Joshua Bamlett recoiled a little. 

‘I don’t know, prisoner,’ began he, ‘ whether you-mean this as 
a joke. Let me tell you it is hardly the way to , 

‘Oh! stow it, Josh, interrupted the unabashed reprobate. 
‘Do you mean to say you don’t know me. It’s my beard, I suppose. 
Pity I didn’t get a spell long enough to have it shaved off. I’m 
Charley Micklereed.’ 

‘What! Micklereed, my old Camford friend? Yes, now I see 
itis. Butoh! Charley, Charley, what has brought you to this?’ 

‘Proximately, the Government omnibus known as “ Black 
Maria”; ultimately, that common complaint—want of employment. 
Don’t you know why I was sent up? You don’t mean to say it 
isn’t in the papers?’ said Mr. Micklereed, seriously alarmed for 
the success of his scheme. 

‘I have been too busy to look ata paper these three days, 
replied the clergyman. ‘ They ought to tell me what each prisoner 
has done and the length of his sentence, but my visits are so 
hurried they forget sometimes.’ 

‘Ah! that accounts for it,’ said the prisoner, apparently im- 
mensely relieved. ‘Well, I took a leaf from the Irishman’s book 
and committed an outrage to call attention to my distress. 
Smashed some lamps in Regent Street. Shouldn’t wonder if they 
make a music hall song out of it. ‘Charley Micklereed smashed 
the lamps to find himself provénder,” with an accent on the “ en,” 
has-as good a lilt about it as that thing on the other Charley and 
the milk at Chelsea, anyhow. Just look in the papers when you 
go home and tell me what they say when you call again.’ 

‘My dear Micklereed, it’s against all rules to tell a prisoner 
what is in the papers. But don’t, pray don’t, look at this serious 
thing in that light way. You shock me terribly. You seem as 
hard as F 

‘An old horse-shoe nail,’ interrupted the prisoner; ‘and let 
me tell you, it’s a good nail that gets harder by much hammering. 
Only the bad ones break,’ 
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‘I can stay no longer now,’ said the clergyman, as the warder 
was heard coming along the corridor; ‘I will come again to- 
morrow. But do try, my old friend, to look at this matter in its 
true light.’ 

‘Well, don’t you forget about the papers then,’ was the 
prisoner’s parting shot. 

The Rev. Joshua Bamlett went straight to his lodgings and 
tried to compose his mind. He sat down in his easy chair, lit a 
pipe, and fell into a reverie. How well he remembered tae old 
Camford days when he and Charley Micklereed had lodged in the 
same house and belonged to the same set. It was not in any way 
a distinguished set, and Micklereed had heen a kind of honorary 
member of it. That eccentric young man always seemed to regard 
the university as a monk did the world—he was in it but not of 
it. He was an orphan and had gone to Camford against his own 
will, but in accordance with that of his father. His father had 
had a belief—founded, it is needless to say, on ignorance—in the 
value of a Camford degree, which had induced him to make his 
son’s inheritance of his little property depend upon the attainment 
of that academical distinction. Charley fulfilled this condition as 
easily as he could, and spent the money as quickly as possible. 
Then he took a situation, but, as he could not bring himself to 
look upon the unwillingness of John Bull, junior, to acquire useless 
knowledge as a serious crime, he soon lost it. From that time 
Mr. Bamlett had lost sight of his friend, though he had often 
wondered what had become of him. 

It happened that the wife and family of Warder Smith were 
members of Mr. Bamlett’s congregation. The warder himself 
was by the nature of his official duties compelled to attend the 
ministrations of the prison chaplain, but as a private citizen in 
the bosom of his family he was well known to the curate. Mr. 
Bamlett thought it could do no harm to Micklereed to recommend 
him to the favourable notice of his guardian, so he sent a message 
to the warder asking him to step round and see him as soon as he 
was off duty. 

‘Good evening, Smith,’ said he, when that worthy put in an 
appearance ; ‘I want to speak to you about No. 119.’ 

The set visage of the warder relaxed into a kindly grin. 

‘Rum customer, sir, ain’t he?’ said he. ‘When I took his 
work to his cell this morning, says he, as cool as you please, * Ah! 
my warder, I suppose. Well, you look a decent sort of fellow and 
I daresay we shall get along well enough.” “No. 119,” says I, 
‘don’t you know it’s against the rules to talk onnecessarily ?” 
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*‘ Oh! blow the rules,” says he ; “I’m only here for three weeks and 
I mean to enjoy myself.” “T’ll report you,” says I. “No you 
won't,” says he, “you’re not that sort.” Bless’d if I did report 
him either. Couldn’t do it somehow.’ 

‘I am afraid, Smith,’ said the clergyman, ‘ he does not realize 
his sad position. I will try and awake him to it. Meanwhile, be 
as lenient with him as you can without neglecting your duty. I 
knew him, that is, I met him, years ago, and I feel an unusual 
interest in him.’ 

‘ Just what he told me this afternoon after you’d gone, sir; only 
he put it in rather a queer way,’ replied the warder. ‘“ Warder,” 
says he, “you know that good gentleman?” “Yes,” says I. 
“ Well, he’s an old college friend of mine, and would be much 
distressed if he heard I was under punishment. I know you 
wouldn’t like to trouble him, so pray let us hear no more about 
reporting.” Talk about cheek; a prize pig ain’t in it with him 
I suppose he was only a kidding of me about the college, sir?’ 

‘ Alas! no,’ replied the clergyman, ‘his story is true; we 
were at college together. What has brought him to this I cannot 
imagine. Does he seem to you at all mad?’ 

‘No, sir, not a bit,’ said the warder promptly, ‘as eggsentric as 
you like, but not mad. I was attendant in an asylum before I 
came here, and know a lunatic when I see him. Bless you, sir, he 
feels it more than he pretends.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it, Smith; very glad. But be as easy with 
him as you can.’ 

‘ All right, sir. Trust me for that. He’s not one of the sort 
to give real trouble. I’ve read his case and fancy he really was 
precious hungry when he broke them lamps. Starving men have 
done worse things to get a meal before now. Good-night, sir.’ 

Charley Micklereed had always had a peculiar knack of en- 
listing the affections of those about him. As a sort of human 
cork floating on the sea of chance he never seemed to have any 
aims, and consequently he had no interests to clash with those of 
others, Therefore his acquaintances had always looked kindly upon 
him and been ready to do him small favours. 

Mr. Bamlett had several other interviews with his friend, and 
strove, to all appearance in vain, to exorcise the spirit of indiffer- 
ence from his breast. ‘It’s no use, my dear fellow,’ said Charley 
to him one day; ‘I don’t believe your theories about responsi- 
bility and all that. Wish I did, but I don’t. The serious troubles 
of life to me are hunger, cold, and illness. Should soon have been 
in for all three if I hadn’t smashed those lamps. As it is, with 
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my moderate appetite, I’m fairly warm and comfortable for a 
fortnight yet, and I'll bet you what you like there’s a philanthro- 
pist waiting for me, when I get outside, with the offer of a situa- 
tion.’ 

‘But will you stick to work if you get it?’ asked the clergy- 
man. 

‘ Of course I will, if the work will stick to me,’ replied Mr. 
Micklereed. ‘I don’t pretend to be in love with work like so 
many humbugs now a days, but I bow to the necessity of it. 
Honestly, I tried all I could to get a job before I came here.’ 

‘But then what character had you ’ began his friend. 

‘Character! what has character to do with it ?’ interrupted the 
prisoner. ‘Isn’t the right to labour the pet theory of the present 
day? Besides, there was nothing against my character. I didn’t 
drink. I didn’t steal. I didn’t evenlie. The last head-master 
I saw, after seeming satisfied with my answers to all his.questions 
about my competence, had the impudence to ask what were my 
religious opinions, and he showed me the door when I said I hadn’t 
any.’ 

‘Do you really mean to say, Micklereed,’ remonstrated the 
clergyman, ‘that you can’t see that your boast of indifference in 
religious matters was rightly fatal to your chance ?’ 

* Of course I can’t see it,’ replied that perverse individual, ‘ un- 
less you maintain that he who fattens oxen must himself be fat. 
I gave up the schools though after that, and tried the docks, but 
they wouldn’t have me there. Then it was prison or workhouse 
to get a meal, and I chose prison as being easier to get into than 
the other place.’ 

Mr. Bamlett sighed and gave it up for the present. ‘Have 
you any complaint to make ?’ he asked mechanically as he pre- 
pared to leave the cell. 

‘Yes, by Jove, I’d almost forgotten,’ exclaimed the prisoner. 
‘ Smuggle me in a bit of tobacco the size of a small pea next time 
you come. I can’t sleep without it. Wish I could, for it must be 
uncommonly nasty to swallow.’ 

The coolness of the request took away Mr. Bamlett’s breath. 
He told his friend he would not on any account commit such a 
breach of the trust reposedin him. For five minutes they argued 
the point. The clergyman pleaded conscience; the prisoner 
pleaded the duties of friendship. The question was left unsettled, 
but next night the prisoner with a morsel of tobacco in his mouth 
slept better than the man who had supplied him with it. The 
Rey. Mr. Bamlett’s conscience was tender, and though he gave way 
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to the importunities of his friend on two or three subsequent 
occasions he was very glad when the day came for No. 119 to leave 
the prison. 

One thing alone somewhat lessened the bitterness of his self 
reproach. Micklereed during the last week of his time showed 
some faint signs of repentance, or rather of consciousness that he 
might, after all, have made a fool of himself. The Rev. Joshua 
was neither proud nor envious, and did not scruple to acknowledge 
to himself that nicotine had perhaps succeeded where he had 
failed. As a smoker he knew its soothing effect on a troubled 
mind. The rules of the prison were meant for the prisoners’ good, 
and if by breaking them he had done a prisoner good but he 
dare not follow this Jesuitical line of reasoning any further. 

Micklereed had promised that when released he would come 
to his friend’s lodgings, but greatly to that good man’s disappoint- 
ment he did not put in an appearance. Warder Smith, who saw 
him leave the prison, said that ‘a lawyer-looking gentleman’ had 
met him and taken him off in a hansom. Also that No. 119, 
noticing him outside the gate, had borrowed a sovereign from the 
‘lawyer-looking gentleman’ and given it to him, saying ‘ Tell Mr. 
Bamlett he shall hear from me, and thank you, warder, for your 
kindness.’ 





Three months passed away, but Mr. Bamlett heard no more of 
his unfortunate friend. He hoped his relations might have come 
to his help. The. readiness of the ‘lawyer-like gentleman’ to 
lend the sovereign looked as if he had friends, but the curate was 
rather vexed at his silence and murmured to himself hard sayings 
about the ingratitude of man. 

One Friday night, however, Mr. Bamlett was reading the 
‘Guardian,’ and he came to a paragraph which considerably 
astonished him. It ran as follows :— 

‘We understand that the valuable living of Platton Magna, 
Southshire, vacant by the death of the Rev. Samuel Sloman, has 
been offered by the patron, C. M. Masterton, Esq., to the Rev. 
Joshua Bamlett, curate of St. Swithin’s, W.C. This living enjoys 
an enviable distinction at the present time. Most of its income 
is derived from property in the city of London, so that its nominal 
value of 9001. a year is some indication of its actual one. The 
population of the parish is 260 and there is a good vicarage. We 
congratulate Mr. Bamlett on his good fortune.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ was the curate’s mental comment ; ‘ the “ Guardian ” 
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must have madea mistake. There must be another man of the 
same name. Those papers are always wrong in details.’ 

He took down the ‘ Clergy List,’ and ran through the Bamletts, 
but there were not many of them, and not one, save himself, re- 
joiced in the name of Joshua. 

‘Surely,’ said he to himself, ‘it can’t be true. I know no one 
called Masterton. Besides, I should have heard of it direct.’ 

Just then his landlady entered the room with a letter. 

‘ This came for you, sir, this morning,’ said she, ‘ and I’m sorry 
it has been mislaid.’ 

The letter proved to be from Twibell and Twiss, the solicitors 
of C. M. Masterton. It contained a formal offer of the living 
of Platton, and mentioned the solicitors’ regret that their client 
was at present abroad. They requested Mr. Bamlett to call upon 
them as soon as possible. 

He called, accepted the living, and had read himself in and 
taken possession before Mr. Masterton returned. 

One morning he was walking in the garden of his vicarage, 
wishing his patron would come back that he might make his 
acquaintance and discover what manner of man it was, who, having 
a good thing to give away, sought out an obscure curate as the 
recipient of it, when he saw Charley Micklereed open the gate. 

Could it be, thought he, that Charley had not deemed him 
worth visiting before his promotion? Did he mean to levy black- 
mail upon him? It would not be nice to have the story of the 
tobacco spread abroad. No! he would not believe his friend could 
be so base; especially as his friend, to judge by his clothes and 
the aroma of his cigar, had also prospered in worldly affairs since 
he left the prison. 

‘Well, Josh, my boy,’ began Mr. Micklereed, ‘how do you 
like it? House all right, isn’t it? I told them to put every- 
thing square for you before I went away.’ 

‘You told them,’ said Mr. Bamlett ; ‘ but what on earth had 
you to do with it ?’ 

‘ Everything,’ replied his friend; ‘I’m not Charlie Micklereed 
now, you know, but Charles Micklereed Masterton, lord of this 
manor and patron of this living. Possibly J.P. some day. 
Wouldn’t that be a jeke, eh! Josh?’ 

‘JI don’t understand,’ said the vicar feebly. 

‘Ah! I suppose you never heard of my great-uncle Master- 
ton. Well, I hardly ever did before I came out of———you know 
what. It seems he quarrelled with my mother’s mother for 
marrying my grandfather. She was his only near relation, and 
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until the newspapers brought me to his notice he was actually 
without anyone to leave his money to. He was pleased to say I 
was a man of spirit, and made me de facto what I already was de 
jure—his heir. Poor old chap! we were only together a month 
before he died. The only thing he asked me to do was to take 
his name.’ 

‘Then you were the patron of this living when Mr. Sloman 
died!’ said Mr. Bamlett in a disappointed tone. It is not 
pleasant to find that favour and not merit, after all, has led to our 
advancement. 

* Certainly I was, old fellow, and I knew no one who deserved 
it better than you. Shouldn’t have cared if I had either. I owe 
you more than this for that tobacco,’ replied his friend. 

‘Don’t, pray don’t, put it on that ground, Charley,’ remon- 
strated the other ; ‘ you cannot imagine the trouble my conscience 
has given me over that matter. If I had known the offer came 
from you I should not have accepted the living.’ 

‘Just what I was afraid of,’ retorted his friend; ‘ that’s why I 
sent it through my solicitors.’ 

Then Mr. Bamlett talked of resigning, but his friend, though 
with some difficulty, persuaded him to abandon the idea. 

‘Well, you know your way up to the hall,’ said Charles at 
parting. ‘By-the-bye you'll find some more old friends of yours 
at the lodge. I’ve made that warder chap gate-keeper. He and 
his family came down yesterday. Wonder if he ever smelt that 
tobacco. Sometimes I fancied he did.’ 

The clergyman sincerely hoped Mr. Smith’s olfactory nerves 
were not keen. Whether they were or not that judicious indi- 
vidual never breathed a word on the subject. No one in the 
parish ever knew that the man who, with a military salute, threw 
open the park-gate as the vicar went up to see his friend the 
squire, had done the same sort of thing before when the clergy- 
man visited the layman under very different circumstances. 

The squire was: popular and made a good landlord, but the 
vicar never could persuade him to take life as seriously as he would 
have liked. Occasionally the pair talked over the lamp-breaking 
exploit. The vicar proved conclusively that it was wrong and 
foolish and his friend admitted it, maintaining nevertheless that 
it was no use showing a man that a winning outsider really had no 
chance, and that the result of the race was a fluke, after he’s 
backed the animal and got his money. 

R, HAYWARD. 











Prose and Poetry. 


‘I court others in Verse ; but I love thee in Prose, 

For they have my whimsies, but thou hast my heart.’ 
Lapy Doris FoRRESTER was a rich young widow of twenty-seven, 
whose ambition it was to keep a ‘salon,’ who was a good deal in 
fashion, and had a perfect genius for dress, which she invented to 
suit her peculiar and, to some eyes, almost beautiful physique. 
She was tall, slender, olive ; without a single touch of red in her 
complexion; with crisp, black hair—a dead and dull black, that 
stood round her small head like a dark halo—fortunately for her, for 
her head was meanly, not prettily shaped, though well set on a 
long and graceful throat. She had long, Eastern-looking, dark 
eyes, from which, to use a paradox, her coldly passionate spirit 
seemed to look; a long, but well-shaped nose and chin; and a 
mouth which she seemed to force into smiles. A certain set of 
painters admired her greatly: this peculiar head and face, the slim 
form and finely carved ivory hands, that never did a stroke of 
work in their life, often appeared on the walls of the Academy or 
Grosvenor. Her greatest admirer, Ivan Mallet, the eccentric 
fashionable painter, Russian on his mother’s side and with a good 
deal of the Slav veiled under his courtly air, had portrayed Lady 
Doris half-a-dozen times. He meant to marry her; he half 
loved and half hated her, and at present was feeling his way from 
being indispensable to her pleasure to succeeding Sir Dennis 
Forrester, her former ancient husband, who married the poor, 
handsome Lady Doris Glenmore in a most business-like and 
mercantile manner, he giving so much to the partnership, viz., 
his large fortune and established position, and receiving in ex- 
change her superior rank, youth, and that peculiar kind of beauty 
which happened to take his fancy. Lady Doris had got the best 
of the bargain. Sir Dennis dropped down dead at sixty-five, 
leaving her a rich young widow, unencumbered, except by whims 
and fancies, to follow the bent of her mind and to shape her life 
as pleased her best. She was a clever woman—that is to say, 
clever enough to understand what was cleverer than herself, to 
adapt herself to the society she preferred, and to know her own 
mind; she was ambitious—deeply, but silently vain; she had a 
desire to taste all sorts of emotion, and imagined that she had an 
intensely passionate nature—she mistook a sensuous and excitable 
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one for it, as many do. She cultivated emotion and invited 
tragedy. She wanted her house and her circle to be remarkable, 
unique even ; she longed to have a literary salon; she envied the 
Madame Récamiers and Rahels of the world. As she was clever and 
persevering, she really did collect a great many celebrities, and Ivan 
Mallet was her best caterer. He hunted up and presented to her 
everybody he could anyway get hold of who had made, or was 
going to make, a name. He came in one afternoon very oppor- 
tunely as Lady Doris was yawning by herself, and feeling as if life 
were decidedly at a standstill; she needed the constant prick of 
excitement, or lapsed into dreariness. She had a cold too, and a- 
slight headache, and was vexed with a consciousness that her eyes 
were weak and she was looking ugly; she detested pain, and was 
miserable, even when quite alone, if she fancied she was at her 
worst, for she knew, no one better, that only a very little difference 
changed her bizarre beauty into absolute uncomeliness. She 
knew she should not age prettily, but she could always dress more 
and more elaborately, so that when those evil days came people 
should look at her gowns, not at her face. 

She brightened up as her visitor entered. 

‘Ah, Ivan! You are come at a fortunate moment. I was on 
the point of quarrelling with myself, faute de mieux !’ 

He pressed her long, fine hand, and sat down close to her; he 
was a tall man with reddish hair, and a heavy moustache of the 
same colour, that fortunately concealed a mouth any woman might 
hate ; with fine dark-blue eyes which did a great deal of execution 
for him. 

‘So you mean to quarrel with me instead, Circe!’ he said, 
smiling at her. ‘No, don’t do that, I’ve brought you a bit of good 
news.’ 

Ivan always chose to tell Lady Doris that she was like a 
witch, a sorceress, some ancient enchantress; he often called her 
‘Circe’ when they were alone, and she did not dislike the réle. 
She loved to pose as heroine. 

‘ What’s that? I’ve reached the dead level of spirits to-day, 
and feel as if nothing could be pleasant. I’ve got a horrid cold 
and a headache, and feel as old as F 

‘As Circe. Iam so sorry; I'll ring for tea, shall 1? I know 
you want your tea, only you’ve felt too miserable to have any- 
thing. Then I'll tell you what I have done on your behalf. I have 
caught a new poet for you.’ 

Lady Doris clasped her hands, and sat up almost energetically. 
‘You dear man! Not the “ Midnight” man?’ 
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‘Yes. Fitzgerald Carr.’ 

‘Oh, but that’s a fancy name, of course ?’ 

‘No. At least he passes by it in ordinary prose affairs, 
They’ve elected him at my club, and I’ve made his acquaintance— 
solely to please you, dear lady—and he is perfectly happy to come 
with me to your Thursdays ; indeed, he wants to be introduced, 
above all things, to you, and to everybody.’ 

‘Charming! And what is he like, Ivan?’ 

‘If he were a woman, I daresay I could describe him beautifully 
for you, but I never notice men, of course. You will see; he is 
quite young, and good-looking enough.’ 

‘But does he look likea poet? Ishall never forget the awful 
depth of disappointment I felt when I got to know Temple and 
found him so absolutely unideal—fat, sandy—oh, horrible! Ivan 
—this man is not fat ?’ 

She laid her hand on the artist’s arm and searched his face 
with plaintive eyes. 

‘No, he is not at all fat,’ Mallet answered briefly, smiling. 

‘ Nor sandy ?’ 

‘No, dark, I think.’ 

‘ And his eyes; what are his eyes like, Ivan?’ 

‘I don’t look into men’s eyes,’ the other answered, shrugging 
his shoulders a little contemptuously. He was rough sometimes 
to Lady Doris as no one else was, but in him she never resented 
it. She set it down to his Russian blood, and somehow argued 
that it was a proof how much he cared for her. She could not 
have proved this argument, but she firmly believed in it and in 
her power over Ivan. If he had any power over her, she was un- 
aware of it. She scolded him alittle for being stupid and brusque, 
but she praised him in the next breath, and led him on stealthily 
into the vein she liked—a kind of half-laughing, extravagant 
compliment—a: sort of veiled love, always threatening to pass, 
but never passing, the borders of the Platonic. This treatment 
was more efficacious than camphor or salts to improve her cold and 
make her forget her—very slight-—headache. Her spirits rose 
from zero to temperate ; life again held out some promises to Lady 
Doris Forrester. 

She struggled desperately to make her Thursday evenings a 
feature in London society, for any curse seemed better to her than 
obscurity, and to an appreciable extent she succeeded ; the editors 
of the society papers she sedulously courted, and they repaid her 
hospitalities by what people call ‘racy’ notices of her evenings 
and of herself. She collected celebrities from the four quarters 
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of London—every sort of fish was welcome to her net, if only it 
were big enough. There was the fashionable authoress of slangy, 
clever, and generally improper books, Mrs. Reed, in a very dé- 
colletée costume, talking and laughing loud, and thoroughly appre- 
ciating her hostess’ champagne; there were the celebrated actors 
and actresses of the day, artists, scientific men (a few), all sorts 
and conditions of authors, musicians, comic people, tragic people, 
beautiful women with small brains, plain women with plenty of 
wit. Lady Doris glided about with soft words and smiles for 
everybody, elaborately, wonderfully clothed in a costume of her 
own design. Ivan Mallet followed her and did her bidding. She 
liked to have him as her cavaliere servente—at this point she meant 
to keep him. He had very different intentions. He had brought 
with him, on the Thursday of which I write, a slender, bright-eyed 
young man with curly brown hair, a brown, lively, sensitive face, 
which looked never alike two minutes together. This was Fitz- 
gerald Carr, the new poet. Lady Doris received him with a 
kind of subdued rapture, as different as possible from the con- 
ventional greeting of society. 

‘Iam more than glad to know you,’ she said, caressing him 
with her long, languidly passionate black eyes and soft smile. 
‘I have been longing, yes, positively, truthfully, longing for the 
chance. I have a hundred things to say to you, and must find 
opportunity for a real talk directly, when I have just set all the 
wheels in motion. You won’t go off and get under someone else’s 
spell now, will you, so that I lose my chance? You shall 
go about and see a little of everybody—Mr. Mallet will introduce 
you to anyone you like, but it will be my turn directly.’ 

It was a little overwhelming, though the young poet looked 
really more amused than embarrassed; but he said something ap- 
propriate. Lady Doris leant towards Ivan, putting her fan on his 
shoulder to bring him near her. ‘You might have told me he 
had the loveliest hazel eyes to dream about,’ she whispered. Ivan 
smiled sardonically, with a little gesture of scorn. The beautiful 
hazel eyes were following Lady Doris—he had never seen anyone 
in the least like her, but then Carr had not seen much of the 
world yet, he had only come up from Devonshire a bare year ago, 
and in Devonshire they don’t grow Lady Dorises. 

‘What a picture of a gown,’ was all he said, half aloud, half 
to himself—he had a particularly agreeable voice, as sweet as a 
woman’s contralto, yet not unmanly. Mallet looked keenly at 
him. ‘Only that,’ he said, ‘Lady Doris Forrester is usually 
thought to outshine her gowns.’ 
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‘Oh! I don’t presume to comment yet on Lady Doris Forrester. 
I’m a stranger, an outsider here. It would be rather bad form 
to begin to talk of her, wouldn’t it? Will you make me known 
to some of the people here, Mallet? You know introductions are 
everything to a fellow struggling up to fame as I am.’ 

‘ You’re over-modest, Carr. I thought you had got pretty high. 
Tell me the kind you want to know, there are all kinds here. 
I suppose reviewers, critics, editors—are those your sort? Or 
shall it be ladies? It is women who read poetry most, I 
suppose.’ 

‘Ladies, by all means. They must work on the hard hearts of 
their men folks for me.’ 

‘ All right, but I must remember Lady Doris’ injunctions—you 
will make her jealous if you are too attentive to any of these. 
And,’ he added, with his peculiar smile again, that puzzled many 
people, ‘I daresay she is about the most important personage to 
fascinate here.’ 

So Ivan Mallet, obedient to orders, took Carr through the 
pretty, luxurious, well-filled room, and introduced him to this 
celebrity and to that. He was very courteous in manner, flatter- 
ing in speech; yet the young poet found himself, he knew hardly 
why, conceiving an aversion for him. Behind his soft smiles 
seemed to lurka cynical demon, and poets hate cynicism. Fitz- 
gerald Carr might not have the highest genius, but he had 
the poetical nature, and was ‘ dowered with 


The hate of hate, the love of love, 
The scorn of scorn,’ 


He felt somehow as if the courtly, easy-spoken artist were a secret 
enemy, so antagonistic did his own feelings grow towards him. 

Presently a soft hand was laid on his arm ; a soft, veiled, silken 
voice said, ‘ Now I have done with my civilities for a little while, 
come with me into the inner room and let us talk. I want to 
tell you how your poems have appealed to me. I want to find 
out how I can help you and bea friend to you. I stand on no 
ceremonies when I make friends.’ 

Carr gave Lady Doris his arm; he wondered at the whiteness 
and perfection of shape of hers, which slipped so confidingly inside 
his elbow. They sat down together and talked for an hour. One 
and another glanced their way ; Mrs. Reed, the novelist, whispered 
with a laugh to Ivan Mallet that he was cut out, Lady D. had got 
a new furore. Ivan only smiled. He had, more than most men, 
the power of hiding anything he might be feeling. Of course 
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the young poet was charmed, flattered, soothed into extreme 
complaisance; he had not been the sensitive, impressionable, 
perhaps vain, certainly ambitious nature he was if her skilful 
treatment had not been successful. He saw a vista of delight 
before him—popularity, influence, fame; she promised him all. 
His ‘ Midnight Songs’ had made a mark, had floated him suddenly 
into notice; but still he knew he had an immense deal to do 
before he won his spurs. He was yet obscure, unknown to fashion- 
able people, a literary aspirant rather than an established favourite. 
Lady Doris had influence, was in the swim, was enthusiastic, 
determined, successful. She might carry him up to the top in 
triumph if she chose. And it was so much pleasanter to be 
wafted upwards by a fascinating, caressing, handsome young 
woman, whose languid black eyes dwelt so approvingly on him, 
than to make the ascent by means of stern critics, or business-like, 
uncompromising publishers. 

Carr’s part was very easy, he had only to talk in his natural, 
eager, chivalrous, poetical way—only to be himself—and Lady 
Doris seemed more than satisfied with him. Indeed, he'was a taking 
young fellow, not affected nor spoilt yet, though he wore his heart 
a little more openly than most men, and had a frankness of speech 
that some might ridicule; to Lady Doris he was a new specimen— 
her jaded fancy, which needed perpetual stirring up, was roused 
to a real human interest in the hazel-eyed poet. 

‘ You are to come and see me often,’ she cried warmly, when 
at last, reluctantly, she had to break up the téte-d-téte; ‘not at 
crushes like this, not on my days, when all the world and his wife 
come—though you must be here then too, to get the world to know 
you—but you must come when I am alone. Will Saturdays suit 
you ? will you have tea with me any Saturday? Tea and talk, 
endless talk—I want to say and to hear hundreds of things. Will 
you ?’ 

Of course he would! He pledged himself, delighted ; he had 
never met a grand lady like this before, she put him in a charm- 
ing humour with himself and with her. 

So they parted with a kind of understanding, an understood 
agreement of friendship and devotion. 

If Fitzgerald Carr had lived in Waller’s time he would no 
doubt have celebrated Lady Doris as his ‘ Saccharissa’ or ‘ Chloé,’ 
calling himself her servant, her slave—raving in flowing verse o1 
her crisp black hair and almond eyes. As it was, more than one 
pretty, half playful little vers de société was appropriated to her by 
the world and accepted by her with pleasure. But Lady Doris 
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was not satisfied with this light poetical homage. She was a 
woman who liked her sensations strong; she courted excitement 
as she took champagne, to give her sophisticated tastes a stimulus. 
She loved to fall in love, she revelled in imagining or feeling a 
passion. She supposed herself, perhaps she was, in love with 
Fitzgerald Carr in a month, during which time she saw him per- 
petually, making endless opportunities for seeing him and spend- 
ing time with him alone. His personality was charming to her— 
something of the boy, a good deal of the woman—yet enough of 
manhood to add zest, characterised his fresh, ardent, and vivacious 
nature, swayed by mood, impulses, and feelings, and with a kind of 
Arcadian innocence, mixed with humour and sentiment, that made 
a curious but by no means unideal individuality. Yet, as the 
weeks slipped by, she grew gradually impatient and discontented. 
He lavished sincere admiration, homage, discriminating praise, 
half-humorous flattery upon her; he seemed to enjoy being with, 
talking, listening, pouring out his dreams to her—but there it 
rested. He, as man, not poet, seemed to stop short always at a 
certain point ; he approached her as a grand lady, as a friend, as 
an ideal perhaps—never as a woman; and Doris was feeling so 
particularly a woman, and so very weak, that she was capable even 
of committing the enormous rashness of bestowing her whole self, 
her money, her position, her beauty, and her love, upon him—if 
he asked her—but he never did. He sat close by her, so close 
that her soft silks and laces touched him ; she would put her long, 
beautiful ivory hand on his arm, or for a moment on his hand—he 
never clasped or kissed it, or only once, and then somehow it seemed 
half in extravagance or fun. She would not have been angry, and 
she knew it, if he had put his arm round her like a vulgar, common- 
place lover, had kissed her smooth olive cheek, and told her in com- 
mon prose he loved her. But the days went by, and he still talked 
abstract sentiment or high imaginative ravings, and no more. 
Ivan Mallet watched her in his calm, stealthy way; she would 
confide in him soon, he thought, because she was so much in the 
habit of doing so, and she was too indolent to break through her 
habits. He was right; one day she asked him abruptly to find 
out everything he could about Fitzgerald Carr—no one knew what 
his private life or story was. 

‘Do you really take so much interest in the youth ?’ he asked, 
looking at her in his curious, mocking way. ‘ What’s the meaning 
of this, my lady Circe?’ 

‘You used to do things for me without asking for reasons,’ 
she said, breathing quickly. 
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‘Yes. But—I had occasional rewards. I never scarcely have 
a look, a word, now.’ 

‘Oh, I will think of a reward when you have earned it,’ she 
returned, trying to laugh. 

In a few days he came to report to her. 

‘Well, I have found out—a little—about your poet. He 
lives in rather a humble flat near the Museum. He does not live 
alone.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘There is a young lady, looks countrified, dresses dowdily, calls 
herself Mrs. Brown.’ 

‘Ah,’ Lady Doris said, speaking as carelessly as if there were 
no tempest within her, ‘really? What’s the exact address? I 
want to send to him.’ 

She put it down on her tablets and changed the subject. She 
thought she had successfully hidden what this news had been to 
her. How keen and fierce a stab he had given her selfish, wayward 
heart! But Ivan knew her too well to miss the tiniest sign. He 
had tact and patience enough to leave the wound untouched— 
she must keep her need of him. 

Lady Doris at times was the most cautious, but, when strongly 
disturbed, the most rash of women. If she chose to do anything, 
nothing could stop or turn her. She took her resolution at once, 
made a pretext of an interview she had had with a leading pub- 
lisher, a friend of hers, on Carr’s behalf, and drove—not, however, 
in her carriage, but in a hansom—to the direction Ivan had given 
her. She looked over the names on the common door for that of 
Carr, but there was none; on the fourth floor, however, was some 
‘Mr. F. Brown.’ Wasthathe? She would find out. She did not 
ring the bell below, but ascended boldly, without allowing herself 
time to hesitate, indifferent to the throbbing of her pulses, up the 
common staircase tothe fourth flat. The outer door, it happened, 
stood unlatched ; she paused at the sitting-room door within and 
listened. What did she hear? Something that made her 
furiously angry, but it was only a peal of the merriest, heartiest 
laughter. A young laugh—a woman’s laugh; Doris had never 
once in all her life laughed like that. It was horribly vulgar— 
hateful—yet to be able to laugh! Then she heard a man’s voice, 
full of humour, raised a little, imitating some one mincing out 
phrases. She was sure it was Carr's voice ; she was also sure, though 
she knew not why, that he was making fun of her world, of the 
people she had introduced him to—perhaps of her—to this creature. 
The thought was so maddening, it led her into immediate action. 
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She rapped sharply, loudly, on the panel. The laughter, the talk, 
died instantly into silence ; there was a rustle, a movement ; Carr 
called ‘ Come in,’ and Lady Doris obeyed the call. She sawa simply 
furnished, but rather neat and cosy room—evidently a femininely 
arranged room, for the poet was as untidy as his calling demanded ; 
the books were ranged neatly on shelves ; the sofa and chairs were 
tidily covered with a fresh cretonne; a work-basket stood on the 
table; someone had evidently just whisked out of alow cane- 
chair; a bassinette, half concealed by the sofa, did not escape the 
visitor’s lightning glance, which rested on the work-basket, and 
flitted from that to Carr’s face, which was half-laughing, half- 
confused. 

‘Lady Doris!’ he exclaimed, advancing with less grace and 
eagerness than usual, ‘ what has made you find me out here?’ 

‘I came on particular business,’ she drawled out in slow, cold 
tones, keeping her eyes fixed on him ; ‘on business that would not 
wait. I have arranged an interview with you with Mr. Fuller 
—of Fuller and Baines. I was going out for a couple of days 
to-morrow, so decided I would hunt you up. But I thought I had 
made a mistake ; your name is not Brown?’ 

‘I am sorry to say it is,’ he returned, still with the veiled 
laugh in his face. ‘ Awfully unpoetical, I know, but I can’t help 
it; I availed myself of my Christian names, Fitzgerald Carr, and 
dropped the objectionable ending. Ihope youare not angry with 
me forthat? How canI thank you enough for your kindness , 

She took no notice of these words ; her eyes wandered from his 
face to the work-basket, round the room, and then back to him, 
There was a cold and bitter smile about her mouth. 

She looked disfigured: all her questionable beauty, which he 
had believed in, seemed to have slipped off her face like a veil. 

‘Oh, I am not angry with you for that,’ she began in the same 
slow, icy voice. ‘I don’t think I’m angry with you for anything. 
I’m a woman of the world, used to men’s ways.’ She paused, 
and seemed by a great effort to force back something. A look of 
astonishment, of a kind of disgust, in his face, suddenly warned 
her. She was losing him utterly, irretrievably, and she must, at 
least, keep some power over him. Her base passion for him rose ; 
a great wave seemed to sweep across her and prompt her to make 
one supreme effort to triumph still, in a base way, but she did not 
hate or dread wickedness ; what she hated was defeat and any kind 
of pain. She really seemed to force beauty back into her face— 
she compelled her voice to be tender, passionate, pleading. She 
came up to him and clasped his arm. ‘Fitzgerald,’ she said, ‘I 
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have heard—I know what people say—I know, I see, you have 
some one here. But remember, if you want me still, I am for- 
giving. Iam not censorious—I am still—your friend—willing to 
listen to you, whether you are wrong or right. I know there is 
another woman.’ 

He had grown quite pale as she spoke, murmuring her words 
softly between her half-closed lips; he stared at her aghast; his 
mind was in a tumult. Was this what women of the world came 
to? Oh, thank God his Kitty was not of them! 

She came closer, took both his hands, and pressed them 
between her feverish palms. 

‘ Fitzgerald,’ she whispered, ‘I can’t talk now, I can’t listen. 
But I don’t give you up. I shall expect to see you on Saturday. 
Don’t fail me!’ 

She let go his hands and walked to the door, then she sud- 
denly turned and looked at him as he stood stupidly still and silent. 

‘I love you,’ she whispered suddenly and fiercely, and the door 
closed behind her. Fitzgerald stood as if stiffened into a statue; 
a door was opened, a tall, plump, rosy, blue-eyed girl about his 
own age came in witha smile on her frank, beautiful mouth, which 
went away as she looked at him. It was his wife, his Kitty. 

Fitzgerald Carr Brown was the son of a clever, eccentric, poor 
country schoolmaster, brought up in North Devonshire. He had 
been always a bit of a genius; his father had quite wit enough to 
find that out, but no money to spend on his brilliant boy, who, he 
feared, must grow up to drudge like himself. Fitz was honestly 
fond of his odd, kind, unlucky father, and was willing to give up 
his castles in the air for him, but fortunately the sacrifice was not 
needed. His father’s aunt, a curious, flighty, and sometimes bad- 
tempered old maid, had a notion that she was a misunderstood 
genius herself, and that the boy got his turn for poetry from 

her ; she took a violent fancy to him when he was just verging on 
manhood, settled 3001. a year on him then and there, and 
promised him all she had when she died if he turned out as she 
hoped and expected he would. This changed the tide of young 
Fitzgerald’s fortunes: he had leisure and means now to give him- 
self up to fancy, he could try his luck on Pegasus. He delighted 
his aunt by actually succeeding in making a modest start with a 
little book of verse, which was much more kindly reviewed than 
might have been expected ; then he disgusted her by getting en- 
gaged to his old playfellow, the devoted friend and confidante of 
his childhood, the daughter of a substantial yeoman of the better 
class, Kitty Jameson. 
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‘Kitty is a mere ordinary country girl, she has not a spark of 
poetry in her,’ wailed the aunt. 

‘Kitty’s a darling, I don’t want anything altered,’ protested 
the nephew. And he coaxed and caressed his aunt into a 
grudging acquiescence. A year ago the young couple had come 
to London, as geniuses will. He was ambitious to get into the 
higher flights, keenly desirous to see something of the more 
brilliant society of town. It was Kitty’s own desire that she 
should be left out of it all, she wanted no society but Fitz and 
baby’s, and a homely Devonshire friend or two, that happened 
to be within reach. Her one little servant came from home, and 
was a sort of friend too. Nature had given Kitty a sunny, happy, 
hopeful temper, perfect health, an extraordinary amount of sound 
common sense, and a grand capacity for finding out the best of 
everything. She had no poetry in her, this melancholy fact I 
must at once admit-—none at all—but I must hasten to add that 
her poet husband had never once regretted it. His sensitive, in 
some respects childlike, unpractical, imaginative, excitable nature 
found a delightful ease, repose, and refreshment in her light- 
hearted, optimistic, every-day charm. He went abroad for his 
poetic inspirations, for his literary friendships and sympathies ; he 
came back to his Kitty for rest after his aérial flights. It was her 
doing entirely that her very existence should be unknown in his 
literary life ; she did not want—indeed, she dreaded—society —that 
is to say, society with a big S; she had no desire for gaiety, 
fashion; she never wanted to share his fame, which was entirely 
out of her way. Let him go about in this grand London world, 
let him charm and conquer it !—she could be no help to him there. 
The great ladies of whom he told her were much more likely to 
promote his interests; she was perfectly contented to stay at 
home—welcome him when he came back tired and fagged out ; to 
look after his comforts and his baby, and to laugh and make laugh 
with him when he had done with the outside of his life and 
brought himself and his heart home. 

When Kitty came in now, with an eager question on her lips 
about his visitor, she was half startled by his looks. 

‘Fitz!’ she cried, altering her question and putting her arm 
round his neck, ‘ what makes you look so, dear? Was it that 
nasty publishing man? has anything gone wrong with your new 
book ?’ 

‘No, no,’ he said, half impatiently, moving about with a rest- 
lessness born of a sort of indefinite shame; ‘no, no, Kitty! It 
was Lady Doris Forrester.’ 
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‘Lady Doris Forrester! Your beautiful grand lady! But 
what can she have done to make you look like that ?’ 

‘She isn’t beautiful or grand,’ he cried, stamping, his hazel 
eyes aflame ; ‘ she’s hateful and hideous. She’s a vile woman.’ 

Kitty was used to his tirades; she sat down, calmly pressing 
his arm to make him sit by her, but he preferred to rage about 
the little room. The baby waking and crying, there was a short 
necessary episode, which ended in his staring placidly at the fire 
from her lap, where she gently rocked him as she demanded, 
whan silence was again established, what he meant by talking so 
foolishly. 

Fitz paused, leaning against the mantelpiece, looking down 
at her; such a dear, sane, familiar,-pretty figure, with the baby 
on her knee, and her honest, smiling, clear blue eyes, fixed with 
steady sweetness, half ridiculing him too, on his. He contrasted 
her, his wife, his dearest, with the woman he had flattered and 
talked poetry to, written verse on, called a Sibyl, an enchantress. 
She seemed horrible to his fastidious delicacy now ; he was really, 
with all his nonsense, as pure as a child from temptations of 
contraband passion. And this woman said she loved him, thought 
his innocent wife a pah ! was ready to love the reversion of him 
just the same! This was his poetic lady, his inspiration ! 

‘Come, what did she say, foolish boy ?’ urged Kitty; ‘ten to 
one, it’s an exaggeration of yours and amounts to nothing.’ 

‘She believes you’re not my wife, Kitty. But she doesn’t 
mind what you are, so long, I suppose, as I throw you over and 
make love to her.’ 

‘No, no!’ Kitty cried with a sudden rush of crimson all over 
her fair face, ‘she couldn’t have said that! No woman, no 
lady, could, Fitz!’ 

‘Ah, my Kitty,’ he said, smiling at her sadly, ‘you don’t 
know these fine ladies. I thought I did a little, but you see they 
can surprise even me. I’ve done with Lady Doris.’ 

As he said this the thought stung him of the verses, even now 
in the press—such lovely ethereal homage made to her, to his idea 
of her—he could nct do away with these. He writhed with a 
sharp humiliation and disgust as he remembered the wasted and 
mistaken worship—never a wrong to his wife or his love—but a 
wrong to all womanhood, a lost and wasted ideal. 

‘ How am I to show her, to tell her, what I think of her? I 
must,’ he cried, ‘I must make her see how I detest her.’ 

Kitty was silent as the crimson slowly faded and left her 
paler than usual—-her head drooped a little. It was the first 
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insult she had ever received, and it made her feel as if someone 
had struck her. But she raised her head with spirit, she was too 
practical and courageous a woman to be cowed by an insult. 

‘We'll go and call on Lady Doris Forrester together, Fitz,’ she 
said. 

Lady Doris was lounging over her tea the next Saturday, half 
miserable, half excited. She wondered whether Fitzgerald would 
come ; if he did, what sort of scene would follow—if she had done 
with him or not. She told herself she loved him, but she knew 
well enough how close it bordered on possible hate, this passion, 
which swayed her for the moment as many another had done. 

She had read over and over the graceful, airy verses which he 
wrote for her, trying to read into them—what she secretly 
realised was not there—a man’s passion, not a poet’s fantastic 
devotion. He had filled her life lately with what she could no 
longer do without—Lady Doris had a drunkard’s craving, not for 
wine—though she liked wine well enough—but for excitement ; 
Fitzgerald had been her latest excitement, and in her vocabulary 
that meant love ; she chose to think she had been in love with the 
poet because she liked the sensations he had produced in her 
jaded soul. His soft curly hair, his ardent boyish look, the clear- 
ness and sweetness of his hazel eyes, the sudden changes of mood 
in him from melancholy to mirth, his worshipping admiration for 
her, these had intoxicated her; she had dwelt on the fancy of 
having that tenderness, which she knew he was capable of, lavished 
on her, perhaps of catching the infection of it, and actually grow- 
ing tender herself. She could not bear to give up the flattering 
dreams, but, once given up, there was only a step to take to hatred, 
only one enjoyment left her—to hurt him in return for her own 
pain. When anyone had offended Lady Doris Forrester they 
generally found there was a tolerably bad time sure to follow. 
She had put on her most lovely, artistic tea-gown, a combination 
of the softest moss green and the palest rose; she looked too pale, 
however—almost ghastly. She was surprised how thick her heart 
beat when the door was opened. It was Fitzgerald, but he was 
accompanied. The lady, whom Ivan tersely described as ‘ countri- 
fied, dowdy-looking,’ was with him. Certainly Kitty’s simple grey 
costume, though her sacred best, was dowdy enough when com- 
pared with Lady Doris’s artistic magnificence ; but the girl held 
her proud young head high, she had something of unconscious 
nobility in her whole air, and a face of absolute frankness and 
purity, which in some eyes might —. for the lack of 
polished fascinations. 
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Lady Doris half rose, half bowed ; the look of cold scorn that 
came over her pallid face withered it again into ugliness, 

‘ This is my wife, Lady Doris,’ Fitzgerald said rapidly, taking 
the words that fell languidly out of her lips; ‘I thought, to clear 

up what seemed a little misunderstanding, I had better bring her 
to see you. When you were—good enough—to call on me, you 
hardly seemed to understand —indeed, it is my fault you did not— 
that I had a wife. I was, I daresay, to blame in not mentioning 
the little fact before, but it did not seem to come forward at all, 
and my wife does not care to go out 

‘Lady Doris, it was my fault,’ Kitty said, breaking in with 
her resolute, candid voice; ‘he wanted to get known, to mix in a 
world he knew little of, but I nothing at all; I liked him to go 

out, and it was my doing entirely that he did not introduce 
me.’ 

‘ Ah,’ Lady Doris said, drawling out her words, looking at Kitty 
and her husband through half-shut eyes, with cruel insolence, ¢ it 
did seem a little odd. When ladies are kept so much in the back- 
ground, people—in our world, I mean—are shockingly apt to be 
scandalous and censorious ; you really must not be surprised at 
that, Mrs.——-ah, Mrs. Brown, that’s your name, isn’t it? Itsa 
very good thing Mr. Brown ’—she seemed to enjoy drawling the 
plebeian name—‘ did not break some. poor young lady’s heart while 
he passed en gargon—it was rather a risky proceeding. But he 
did not know much of society ; we have been glad to show him a 
little. I daresay you will be a little more prudent, both of you, in 
future, and give people no occasion to say those nasty things they 
are so apt to indulge in in this naughty world of ours. I’m sure 
it is very good of you to take the trouble to come yourself to ex- 
plain, Mrs. Brown. Do you care to take some tea? I’m 
afraid this is rather cold.’ 

Well, Kitty did not care; probably Lady Doris would have 
been a good deal surprised if she had. Every word she had spoken 
with cold, deliberate malice; every look of contempt had been 
studied to wound. The girl was pale enough, though she kept 
her courage well in hand, and was not cowed by the great lady’s 
ineffable sneer. 

‘I do not think we are very welcome guests, Lady Doris,’ she 
returned with what her hostess called the ‘ brutal frankness of her 
class’; ‘I am sorry to have offended you, but we neither of us 

meant any harm. You have been very good to my husband, and 
I thank you. I will not trouble you any longer.’ 
Lady Doris raised her eye-brows, 
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‘Must you go? Well, it is of course as you like;* she rang 
the bell; ‘ excuse my rising—good evening.’ 

Fitzgerald paused a moment irresolute as Kitty quietly went 
out, yet he did not know what he wanted to say, and he knew 
himself no match for the finished woman of the world. 

‘If there is anything between us to forgive——’ he began in 
rather a tremulous voice ; she interrupted him with a low, heartless 
laugh. 

‘Oh, nothing, nothing! No heroics, my dear Mr. Brown. It is 
awkward for a man who wants to rise to have a little wife in the 
background who does not see it; that made you act rather foolishly, 
but it is quite pardonable. And you see you came across no silly 
girls with their hearts on their sleeves to worship Sir Poet, so 
there’s no harm done. But you really had better make verses on 
your wife now, it will be so much safer. Perhaps she does not 
inspire you,eh? Don’t keep her waiting, she seems not at ail 
jealous, and very, very complaisant ; but I suppose it is possible to 
go too far. Good-bye; I'll tell everyone about your nice little 
domestic secret.’ 

She had succeeded in enraging him now, the man she had 
flattered and cajoled ; the fanciful worship he had played with had 
suddenly turned to prosaic hatred, but it was happy for him that 
he had a wife with whom disillusion was impossible. 

When he was gone, Lady Doris sat down and scribbled off a 
line to Ivan Mallet to come and see her. 

When he came she received him with the words: ‘ Ivan, if you'll 
revenge me on that conceited, detestable fool, Fitzgerald Carr, 
there is nothing I won’t do for you.’ 

He looked steadily at her—he knew every mood, every phase of 
her; he knew that she was almost frantic with spite—the cause he 
guessed. It was the moment for him to make conditions, and for 
her to surrender anything. 

‘Will you marry me, Doris?’ he said quietly, taking both her 
thin feverish hands and holding them in a masterful grasp. She 
trembled, but he magnetised her. Her eyes shifted and wavered, 
but were drawn to his; he fixed her with his strong, cruel, steady 
glance. 

‘There is nothing I won't do to please you if you'll give me 
that hope—that reward.’ 

‘You don’t really care about me, Ivan, you know you don’t.’ 

‘You know I do,’ he returned, half fiercely. ‘Don’t play cat 
and mouse with me after your usual fashion, Come, will you 
marry me?’ 
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‘When? don’t frighten me—I wish you would let go of my 
hands, you hurt them !’ 

‘T’'ll let go of your hands, but I'll never let go of you. If you 
say no, now, Doris, I shall not give it up. Marry me at once. I 
will make you happier than any other man, because I understand 
you.’ 
‘ Well—if I do—will you punish that boy for me?’ 

‘How ? do you want him horsewhipped ?’ 

‘Oh no! what a brutal masculine notion! I only want his 
pretensions to fame quietly quashed, and him turned out of our 
world for good.’ 

‘I can do that, and will, if you keep to your side of the bargain. 
Kiss me, Circe, and say it shall be as I wish.’ And she kissed 
him, half terrified. 


In less than a month Lady Doris Forrester was Lady Doris 
Mallet. 

The society which had taken up the new poet, Fitzgerald Carr, 
so violently at Lady Doris’s instigation dropped him with a sudden- 
ness and completeness which left nothing to desire. It would 
have been difficult to define the reasons, though the result was so 
clear. A careless, scornful insinuation; the shrugs and looks in 
which Lady Doris was an adept; the revelation of the wife in the 
background, ‘a nobody,’ probably. ‘not too respectable’; the 
terrible name of Brown—nothings, trifles, but, as Hamlet says, 
‘enough.’ 

His social success, at least in the only section of society which 
some people think worthy of mention, was irrevocably damned— 
completely, finally at an end. Lady Doris would, if she could, have 
also ruined his literary success as completely, but here she could 
not do so much; for Fitzgerald was not only and solely a social 
favourite, and thereby successful as a poet—he had a real, if perhaps 
a minor, genius. The introduction she had rashly taken so much 
pains to give him in the days of her folly she could notannul. It 
seemed as if he would take a permanent, if modest, place in the 
literature of the day. 

For some time, by tacit consent, Fitzgerald and Kitty avoided 
all painful subjects; they did not speak of Lady Doris Forrester, 
though each knew that the other thought of her with a sense of 
shame and pain. Kitty did not comment on the gradual cessation 
of invitations and engagements, on the total silence about people 
of whom he used to talk endlessly for her amusement in their gay, 
unrestrained hours; she did not seem to notice how much more he 
was at home, nor of how different a class his friends were beginning 
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to be. He did not say a word of the slights and snubs he got, at 
first fiercely resented, and then withdrew from their range. But 
she guessed; she knew him much too well not to guess most 
accurately at the state of things. She was deeply, though silently, 
hurt for him, and at last she determined to try and cure his wound 
by openly probing it. 

‘Fitz, dear,’ she said between the lights one evening after 
they had sat silent a good while, ‘ you don’t go to these grand 
houses now you used to.’ 

‘No, Kitty,’ he answered quietly, his voice sounding steady 
enough, but she could hardly see his face, ‘they’ve dropped me 
like a hot chestnut.’ 

‘Do you suppose it is that woman’s doing ?’ 

‘TI think it most likely.’ 

‘ And are you sorry, Fitz? does it hurt you—much ?’ 

He laughed a little. 

‘Will you have me confess what a fool Iam? Well, it does 
hurt a little, at first.’ 

‘My poor boy,’ she began, and then she broke off and was 
silent after a minute or two; she cleared her throat, furtively 
dashed away a silly tear from her eyes, and said in her usual 
voice, resolute to be cheerful: ‘ You won’t let it make you un- 
happy, dear, will you? Iam sure you won’t, because, if you do, it 
will make me take the blame on myself,and that is what you 
never wish, I know. You are always so good to me, you never like 
me even to think you might have done a little better for yourself.’ 

‘Better!’ he said in his sweetest voice, with a quiver in it 
half of laughter, half of tears, and he leant forward in the gloam- 
ing and laid his head against: her soft, warm, true heart; ‘ better, 
my Kitty! I should like to see the possible wife who could be 
better for methan you! Why, it is just you, darling—you—that 
keep me together; that make a rational, sensible, happy fellow 
of me instead of a morbid, fantastic, ridiculous fool! If I had 
married one of these women—one of these raving, gushing, un- 
natural productions of culture and fashion—I should be ruined in 
no time, body and soul. IfI am idiot enough to feel hurt by their 
caprices, ‘tis only the weak part of me that is injured, not my 
better self—that belongs to you,and only you. My Kitty, I never 
leave off thanking my happy stars for you!’ 

‘But Iam so unpoetical,’ she said softly, stroking his curly 
head with her tenderest, most motherly touch. 

*I think I can find some poetry in you for all that, dear,’ he 
returned, holding the fond hand to his lips. ‘I will surprise you 
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with my next volume, Kitty. And I have been thinking that, 
since London has done with me, you and I might be happier to 
have done with London. What do you say, Kitty, to Devonshire 
and the apple orchards in May—to woods full of hyacinths and 
banks of primrose and fern?’ ‘ 

‘Oh, Fitz,’ she cried in an ecstasy, ‘to live in the country 
again! That would be too good to be true !’ 

‘My poor darling! Have you longed for it so and never let 
me ever guess it? Well, I’ve been longing too—I think I can find 
a breath of better inspiration in the old Devonshire country. 
We'll go home together, out of this grim, smoky, hollow-hearted, 
devouring old dragon of London, home to tbe dear old places and 
dear new times. I’ve done with poetical ladies—Saccharissas and 
—and Dorises; I’ll-love my Kitty in soter every-day prose all the 
years of my life.’ 

M. E, MARTIN. 
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Che Woman with the FJrp Pand. r 

Tuat is how Ialways think of her in my own mind, as the woman st 
with the icy hand. st 
I shall never forget the touch of that hand. Sometimes even 8 
now I lie awake at night and fancy I can feel it as I felt it once e 
pressed closely against my forehead, so icily chill, a dead cold t 
weight. It was a beautiful hand, perfectly formed, with long £ 
slender fingers and filbert nails. But so white and always so cold! I 
It makes me shudder to recall the touch of it. é 
It is now five years ago since first it lay for a moment in mine. é 

It was ahot and sultry afternoon. Weak and ill, I had crept down 1 
from my bed-room. I felt sure a little fresh air would do me good. 


I had been very ill. Worry, overwork, and disappointment had 
culminated, after a long bout of ailing, in brain fever. 

In the first place, I had overworked myself in preparing for 
my final actuarial examination. I had passed the preliminary 
and intermediate exams. at the first go off. I thought to be as 
successful with the final. But for some reason or other, perhaps 
because I had so overworked that mind and body were worn out 
with the strain, I failed. 

It was a cruel blow. It was all the more bitter because I had 
resolved I would not marry until I had passed and was an actuary 
by dint of having passed the examinations set by the Institute of 
Actuaries. My failure, therefore, meant the postponement of my 
marriage for another twelvemonth. 

Barely had I recovered myself after the first bitter sting of 
the disappointment was over when I had a great deal of worry at 
the office,—the insurance office in which I then was one of the 
chief clerks. The clerk just below me had misappropriated some 
money, which I may add ought never to have passed through his 
hands at all; and I received a reprimand at the hands of the 
manager, which not only touched my dignity, but wounded my 
spirit sorely. We had an immense amount of worry that year, 
and what with one thing and another it was really no great wonder 
I broke down and became seriously ill. 

I lived with my sister Kate, who had lately married, and re- 
sided at Enfield. She had been very good to me and nursed me 
with untiring care, But now that I was getting better I rather 
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resented her authority. I chafed against the confinement to my 
room. | 

And on this particular afternoon, discovering Kate had gone 
out to make some calls, I made my way downstairs. I managed 
to get out on to the verandah which ran alongside the drawing- 
room, and there finding a lounge chair seated myself in it. 

It was very hot, though yet in the early part of June. I was 
still weak and far from well, and the exertion of coming down- 
stairs had been almost too much for me. I fell into a doze. 
Suddenly I was aroused by a rustling near me, and opened my 
eyes. From the other end of the verandah a woman was coming 
towards me. At a first glance I could see she was what would be 
generally deemed extremely beautiful, but I must admit hers was 
not the style of beauty I most admired. It was too severe. Her 
appearance, as she stood for a moment half-way, as though startled 
at seeing me and undecided as to whether or not to approach 
further, was decidedly statuesque. She was dressed in white—it 
was not muslin, there was nothing in the least soft or filmy about 
it. Ido not know what the material was, but it was of a dull, 
cold, dead white, with no sheen or shimmer about it. It hung in 
long graceful folds to her feet and was draped in a classical fashion. 

I looked from the dress to the head and face above it; the 
features were finely chiselled, the eyes black, the hair, which 
hung in a loose curling fashion over the brow, was black also, so 
were the eyebrows, which were strongly marked. But the skin of 
this woman was white as purest alabaster—clear and smooth, of 
what might be termed a satiny texture, yet so white and contrast- 
ing vividly with the jetty eyebrows and hair. I gazed at her 
curiously. Whowas she? Slowly she advanced, and bowing held 
out her hand. 

‘ You do not know me,’ she said—her voice was not a pleasant 
one, it was too deep for a woman’s, and vet it was not gruff. ‘I 
am Hilda Trevlyn. My brother is your sister’s husband. I hope 
you are better. You are Geoffrey Bland, are you not?’ 

As she said this I stretched out my hand and took hers. A 
shiver went through me. I let it drop with more haste than 
politeness. How could a woman have such an i¢y hand on such 
a hot day? Surely there must be something uncanny about her. 

‘Then you are the sister who only arrived last night,’ I said. 
‘I remember now my sister telling me she expected you. You 
have come from Russia?’ 

‘Yes, I have been staying there with a friend of mine, a 
Russian lady.’ 
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‘Do you contemplate remaining in England long ?’ I inquired, 
hardly knowing what to say. I wished she would go and leave 
me alone. I was in no mood for conversing with a stranger. 
I began to hope Kate would soon return. Why had she not told 
me her husband’s sister was one of those severely beautiful women 
who always bored me extremely ? 

‘Some months perhaps,’ was her reply, ‘and then I go back 
to Russia. It all depends,’ she added with a moment’s hesitation, : 
‘how long my brother and your sister will keep me here.’ 

*T see.’ 

With that I rose and staggered rather than walked into the 
drawing-room. She begged to be allowed to assist me. I de- 
clined with thanks. I did not relish the idea of touching her icy 
hand again. I sank into an arm-chair and pretended to go to 
sleep. The pretence endedin reality. I went to sleep, and when 
I awoke found myself alone. A ring at the bell and a knock at 
the hall door made me jump up hastily and listen. 

My heart gave a great throbof joy. It was her voice speaking, 
the voice of my darling. They had not yet allowed her to see me 
since my illness. I would not be thwarted now. I rang the 
drawing-room bell violently, and when a servant appeared and stood 
gazing in mute surprise (I was supposed to be too ill to come 
downstairs) I merely cried excitedly, ‘ Tell Miss Christie I am 
much better, I will see her. Bring her to me here. Idiot!’ I 
exclaimed wrathfully as the maid stood stock still. Go and tell 
her she is to come up and see me.’ 

Another minute and I was clasping my Hilda—Hilda Christie 
—to my heart. 

‘ Geff, Geff, she exclaimed, half crying in her excitement and 
delight at seeing me. ‘ Dear, dear Geff! I thought they never 
would let me see you again. They told me it would make you 
worse, and, oh! Geff, Geff,—this with a passionate kiss,—‘ it 
won't, will it ?’ 

‘Worse, darling?’ I replied with emotion, ‘it will do me 
more good than all the medicine in the world: I have so longed 
for you, little one. And, oh! Hilda,’ and I drew her to me again 
and held her close. ‘This, this, is heaven indeed.’ 

She would make me take the arm-chair again, and bringing 
a stool, knelt on it by my side. What we said to each other I 
scarcely know. We were lovers, and we had been so nearly parted 
by death. It was so good to know all danger was past, that I 
should live and get well, and in time (when that horrid exam, was 
safely got through) she and I should be man and wife. 
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My pretty Hilda! Not like the other Hilda whose acquaint- 
ance I had made so recently! Not tall and statuesquely beauti- 
ful. No! There were those who said she was not even pretty. 
But to me she was the loveliest girl in the whole world. Only 
twenty, andsuch a girl ; one of those bright, merry beings who bring 
so much sunshine into the lives of those around them. She was 
rather below the middle height, and of a slender, girlish figure. 
Her hair was more golden than brown; her eyes blue as the forget- 
me-not. To me it was more than a pretty face, it was a face that 
told of her pure, bright, beautiful nature. There was soul in those 
blue eyes. There was goodness, truth, and perfect purity in every 
lineament. 

But Hilda had not the physique of one who is strong physically. 
She was, without doubt, extremely delicate. My sister Kate had 
much opposed my getting engaged on the ground that as Hilda 
had lost two sisters in consumption, she might also share the same 
fate. I did not believe she would. I knew she was not strong. She 
had any amount of spirit, but very little strength. But I loved 
her so dearly. I would be very good to her. The insurance 
company with which I then was had an office in Melbourne. Who 
could say but what I might get an appointment out there some- 
time in the future ? A warm and genial climate might suit Hilda 
better than the uncertain one of England. 

She would not stay very long with me that afternoon for fear 
of overtiring me. After she had gone I dozed again. I heard 
presently a slight noise, and opened my eyes. To my amazement 
Hilda Trevlyn was seated outside, still on the verandah. 

She must have heard all that passed between us two lovers. I 
grew angry. I felt I hated her. I crept back to my own room, 
and not long after had to listen to a long lecture from my sister 
Kate, who deemed I had been most imprudent in quitting it. 

I questioned her about Miss Trevlyn. She had arrived rather 
unexpectedly, it appeared, and would stay as long as she pleased. 
She had lived in Russia some years with a very rich lady as com- 
panion. She had been accustomed to luxuries and indulgences 
of every description. She could go back when it suited her con- 
venience—in a twelvemonth’s time if she wished. I said little, 
but I hoped with all my heart she would see fit to return long 
before twelve months had passed. 

Gradually I became stronger, until at length I was not only 
able to go back to the office, but well enough to commence study- 
ing again. Hilda Trevlyn seemed in no hurry to leave my sister, 
and as I was living in the same house I was obliged to behave 
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courteously to her. But day by day I disliked her more. Yet, 
strange to say, I soon began to feel perfectly certain she cared for me. 

My Hilda lived about a quarter of an hour’s walk away. Hilda 
Trevlyn sought her society a great deal, but my Hilda did not like 
her. 

‘ Geff,’ she said to me one day when we were walking in the 
garden together, ‘I am frightened of her. I believe she is wicked 
and unprincipled. ‘And, Geff,’ she added hesitatingly, ‘ I—I— 
know she is in love with you.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ I replied quickly. ‘The woman must be mad 
who would fall in love with a man who she knows is bound heart 
and soul to another. My darling, don’t let us talk about her. It 
gives me the shivers.’ 

* Geff, what makes her hand always so cold? I can’t bear to 
touch it.’ 

‘Nor I. Isuppose, however, it is one of her peculiarities. I 
think she has a great many,’ I added witha smile. ‘She puzzles me.’ 

She did puzzle me, but at the same time I felt sure she was 
exerting all her powers of fascination to make me false to my 
darling. And when I came to know her more I could not help 
acknowledging she was fascinating. She was clever, and could 
talk brilliantly when it pleased her to do so. When she grew ex- 
cited her voice changed. It lost the hard, cold tone. Her face 
also I had once or twice seen slightly flushed with animation. 
The transformation was wonderful. It was Galatea come to life. 
I could not then help owning she was the most beautiful woman 
I had ever seen. 

Yet I distrusted and disliked her. 

It was always a relief to fly from her to my own Hilda, to the 
presence of one whom I loved devotedly though the world said she 
was neither clever nor beautiful. She was my heart’s darling 
She was good, and pure, and true, simple and unaffected—and ah, 
what a model wife she would make. 

Despite myself, the presence of Hilda Trevlyn in my sister’s 
house prevented my studying with the assiduity I wished. I 
would not own it—yet deep in my heart of hearts I knew her 
wonderful beauty and powers of fascination were disturbing me. 
I soon began to feel I rather liked talking to her, and when I went 
from her society to my books I could not work. 

I resolved to go away. I would take lodgings nearer the office. 
The distance it was from Enfield should be my excuse. My sister 
very much demurred, but my little Hilda said nothing. I could see 
she was not sorry Hilda Trevlyn would be deprived of my society. 
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I took lodgings in Finsbury Square, and once away from thé 
magic of Hilda Trevlyn’s black eyes set to work iii earnest. 

Every Sunday I went to Enfield and spent the alternate Suii= 
days at Mrs. Christie’s. 

Those were very happy times. Hilda and I were quite content 
in each other’s society, and we talked of the future and of the 
happiness it would assuredly bring. 

Hilda Trevlyn still made much of the Christie’s, and Mrs. 
Christie was loud in her praises. 

‘ The little ones love her,’ she said to me one day. ‘She is 
always bringing them presents. She brought them a toy each the 
other day. They were so delighted. I haven’t been able to buy 
them any since poor papa died.’ 

Mr. Christie had died three years previously, leaving his wife 
not too well provided for, and with four children (girls), of whom 
Hilda was the eldest. The ages of the three young ones were 
respectively, seven, nine, and eleven. There had been others be- 
tween them and Hilda, but they had died young. 

But thongh Mrs. Christie liked the beautiful woman from whom 
I had fled, my Hilda did not alter her opinion of her. 

‘She is very kind to me, Geff,’ she would say, ‘ but I know she 
would take you away from me if she could. Do make haste and 
pass, Geff, and then we can get married, and nobody shall part 
us. I am afraid of that woman.’ . 

‘But, Hilda,’ I began, ‘I think even if I don’t pass this time, 
we will get married ‘ 

‘No, we won't,’ she interposed quickly. ‘I tell you I am going 
to marry an actuary. You are not going to work hard after you 
are married. No, Geff! You must pass your exam. first.’ 

I knew she meant what she said, and I knew it was best it should 
be so. Month after month slipped quickly away. I worked hard. 
This time I had a tutor. Before, I had prepared myself—and 
failed. Now I resolved I would have help and pass. 

It was only occasionally I went to Enfield now, and always it 
was to Mrs. Christie’s. Somehow I could not help thinking my 
Hilda was not so strong as she had been. She was always bright 
and cheerful, but she was getting thinner. And was it only the 
result of her cold, or what ? She had a cough, the sound of which 
I did not like. I began to feel anxious. 

I persuaded her to see a doctor. He prescribed for her, and I 
had the prescription made up for her at a chemist’s in the city. 
She appeared to derive benefit from it. Her cough was better, and 
the doctor then prescribed a strengthening mixture. He said she 
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was naturally very delicate and at present out of health. The 
mixture would do her good. There was really no cause for alarm. 

On the evening before my examination came off I went up to 
see her. She seemed much better and was very lively. 

‘How long will it be before they let you know, Geff?’ she 
asked, anxiously. ‘ How long, darling, before I shall be an actuary’s 
wife ?’ 

‘ Within a month, or, at least, five weeks, I hope,’ I answered, 
kissing her tenderly ; ‘and, dear, when once you are mine you shall 
get so strong. I will take such care of you.’ 

‘We will be very happy, Geff. Good-bye, mind you come on 
Sunday and tell me how you got on. O Geff! Iam proud of you, 
dear.’ 

Hilda Trevlyn came in just as I was leaving. She was full 
of earnest wishes for my success. She was sure some day I should 
be a great man. She shook hands with me, but even through her 
glove her hand struck cold. I somehow shivered as I left the 
house. I chided myself for my fears, yet I felt something was 
going to happen. Perhaps I was to failin my exam. Could it 
possibly be ? 

I was very nervous, but succeeded much better with my papers 
than I expected. In fact, 1 considered I had done a great deal 
better than the previous year. Had I or had I not passed ? 

Three weeks passed away, and then, one morning, I found a 
letter awaiting me at the office. We had been busy since my go- 
ing up for the exam., so that, with the exception of Sundays, I had 
not been able to get to Enfield. On the last Sunday Hilda had 
not seemed so well. 

I looked at the letter. Had I, or had I not been successful ? 
With a beating heart I opened it. In less than two minutes the 
news had gone the round of the office. Ihad passed! After I 
had submitted to the multitudinous congratulations and hand- 
shakings of the other clerks, and survived a very complimentary 
interview with the manager himself, Irushed out and telegraphed 
to my darling. How pleased she would be! 

It was only one word, but to her I knew it would mean so 
much. It was simply ‘Passed.’ That word nowadays means 
more perhaps than ever it did, for examinations are now the 
stepping-stones to success. And to me it was the grandest word 
in the vocabulary. It meant not only that I was an actuary, but 
that my darling and I could now be married as soon as possible. 

I rushed straight away that evening from the City to Enfield. 
How different the whole world seemed! I sang as I waiked along 
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from the station to Hilda’s house. I fancied how she would fly 
out to meet me. My little one! my darling! 

I knocked at the door. The servant answered it. The 
servant! Not Hilda! I walked straight into the. dining-room. 
It was empty. A strange chill crept into my heart. How very 
still the house was! Ah! perhaps Hilda had gone to meet me at 
the station and I had missed her. 

Another moment and Mrs. Christie came hurrying into the 
room. She sank down on the couch and burst into tears. 

‘Good heavens! Mrs. Christie,’ I ejaculated; ‘what is the 
matter? Where is Hilda?’ 

‘ Geff, Geff, sobbed the poor little woman ; ‘ Geff, she’s dying!’ 

‘Dying !’ the word came in a hoarse whisper. ‘Dying! My 
Hilda!’ The whole room seemed suddenly to grow dim. 

‘What is it? Speak,’ I entreated. ‘ You'll drive me mad. 
You can’t know what you are saying. Not dying!’ 

‘Yes, yes.’ She dried her eyes, and laid her hand caressingly on 
my coat sleeve. ‘Itistrue, my poor dear; itis. Listen. She has 
been getting worse since Sunday, but she would not let me write 
and tell you of it, and she begged your sister, too, not to let you 
know. Then, this morning, when your telegram came, she heard 
the knock and flew down to take it in. She tore it open, and 
when she saw you'd passed, she just gave a little scream, and 
began crying and laughing all at the same time. She caught 
me hold and kissed me, and she kept saying, ‘‘ Mother, mother, I 
shall be an actuary’s wife. Think of that, mother.” Oh, Geff. , 
and here she began to sob again. ‘It is too cruel.’ 

‘Go on,’ I murmured hoarsely. I could not cry. I could not 
realise the truth. 

‘ Well, then Miss Trevlyn came in, and they were both very ex- 
cited and pleased about your having passed, and Hilda seemed better 
than she’d been for a long while. Then suddenly, after Miss 
Trevlyn had gone, I noticed a change in her. She turned over 
faint, and I made her go and lie down in her room on the couch. 
But instead of getting better she’s getting worse, and the doctor 
—he’s only just gone—he says she’s so exhausted and her heart is 
in such a state she can’t live many hours. Come up and see her, 
Geff. She said she knew you would come.’ 

I went upstairs. I can see her now as I saw her then. My 
darling for whom I have worked so hard, and whom I loved so 
dearly—destined never tobe mine. Torn from me just when life 
was at its brightest ; when the goal for which we had prayed was 
reached—torn from me by - But I am anticipating. 
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She lay there very very white, save for two burning red spots 
on either cheek. Her eyes were unnaturally large and bright. 
Her whole face had changed wonderfully since I last saw her. All 
the life and animation had gone out of it. I knew in a moment 
she was dying. 

I sat there by her side, and we talked of what was to have been 
and what was now to be. Her voice was faint, yet clear. She 
knew she must die—she who loved me so. 

‘ Geff,’ she said, ‘I have been trying to think it is all for the 
best, but I can’t. It is so hard to die now, just as you have 
passed and we were to have been so happy. Don’t leave me, Geff! 
I don’t want to die!’ and the tears coursed down her cheeks. 

I could not speak. I could only kneel there beside her with 
my arm round her, and her head resting against it. I could cry 
now. ‘The tears were wrenched from me by an agony Heaven 
grant but few men may ever feel. Only a few short hours, and I 
should hold her no longer. Her blue eyes would be closed for 
ever; her sweet voice hushed. She would never be my wife 
now. 

‘Don’t cry, dear,’ she said presently ; ‘ perhaps after all it is 
for the best. You will become a great man, Geff. I am not 
clever enough to be a great man’s wife. But oh, Geff, Geff,’ she 
cried piteously, ‘ I wanted to live just a little longer. I knewthe 
end must come within perhaps another year, but to die now— 
now when you have passed and we should have been so happy. 
Oh, it is very hard!’ 

It was hard—how hard and how cruel only those who have loved 
as we two loved can understand. And what made it seem much 
worse was, I knew, from what Mrs. Christie had told me, that the 
excitement caused by my telegram had resulted in the utter pros- 
tration from which there was no hope of her rallying. 

The hours wore on. My sister came, and Hilda Trevlyn also. 
But at the sight of the latter my darling shuddered. 

‘Send her away,’ she whispered. ‘I want to be alone with 
you. The time is so short, Geff, and I have so much to say.’ 

I told Miss Trevlyn we two wished to be alone, and Kate and 
she went out together. The doctor called again. She was sink- 
ing fast. I sat by her side till the end came. I raised her a little 
and her head rested against my shoulder. Mrs. Christie brought 
in the three little girls to say good-bye to her. Poor little mites ! 
They cried most bitterly, they were all very fond of her. 

‘Geff, she cried suddenly, ‘Geff, it’s coming, I am growing 
cold and numb all over. Geff, I am not afraid to die, dear,’ and 
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raising her arms she ‘put them round my neck. ‘ Dear—we shall 
meet in Heaven—good-bye—dear, dear Geff.’ , 

Her arms relaxed their hold of me. Mrs, Christie gave a loud 
cry. Another moment, a struggle and then a sigh—and all was 
over. 

They tell me I fainted. All I can remember is finding myself 
in the dining-room with something very cold on my brow. I put 
up my hand and moved it away—it wasa hand. Then I opened 
my eyes wider and looked round. Close beside me stood Hilda 
Trevlyn, and a little in the rear Kate and Mrs. Christie. 

There was a look in Hilda Trevlyn’s eyes that made me shrink 
from her. It was a look of triumph. I could not understand it 
then. Ican now. I know now why she rejoiced to see me s0 
overwhelmed with grief at Hilda’s death. 

For a long while I could not conquer my sorrow at all. It 
completely prostrated me. At the office they were all very kind. 
The manager even suggested a few days’ holiday. But no: I 
could not go away, I was too miserable. Kate insisted on my 
going back to live with her, and after some demur I consented to 
this. I must live whether I wanted to or no. I ought to try and 
bear my sorrow better—I would try. Yet life had lost all its 
sweetness. I was for ever thinking of what might have been if 
only my darling had lived. 

Hilda Trevlyn was very kind and sympathetic. Yet the more 
I saw of her the more I distrusted her. I could not tell why, 
but somehow I could not believe at heart she was sorry my darling 
had died. But if she thought I was going to fall in love with her - 
she was mistaken. ll her power of fascination »nd her beauty 
made no impression whatever upon me. I wished she would go 
back to Russia, I was heartily tired of her. 

One evening we two were alone in the drawing-room. I felt 
more than usually sad. It wasmy poor Hilda’s birthday; had she 
lived she would have been one-and-twenty. How often we had 
talked of what we would do that day! 

Suddenly Miss Trevlyn broke the silence which had fallen 
upon us. 

‘I am going back to Russia,’ she said in slow distinct tones. 

‘Indeed!’ I said briefly. 

She looked up as though expecting me to say more, but I was 
in no mood for talking. I was thinking of my Hilda. 

‘ You are not sorry ?’ she asked. 

‘No,’ I replied with perfect truth. (Why would she talk to 
me now ?) . 
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Her dark eyes flashed like fire, and her nostrils quivered. She 
rose and began pacing the room. She stopped in front of me, 
saying, in cold, hard tones, 

‘You do not care what becomes of me! What am I to you? 
I who ° 

Here her voice faltered, not from emotion, but with the 
intensity of her anger. She was working herself up from some 
cause or another into an uncontrollable passion. Her breast was 
heaving, her hands trembled, and with her head thrown back, her 
eyes flashing malignantly, she confronted me. She looked at that 
moment the very incarnation of wickedness. 

‘What is the matter?’ I asked coolly. ‘Pray don’t upset 
yourself. If I have been rude, I beg you pardon. I was deep in 
thought and hardly heeded what you said. I think,’ I added, 
‘it was something about your returning to Russia, was it 
not ?’ 

‘Bah!’ She stamped her foot and came closer. ‘What do 
you care whether I go or not? You who are always drivelling 
over that puny creature who met the early death she merited!’ 

‘What?’ I cried, jumping up. ‘What? Go,I say!’ andI 
pointed to the door. ‘Go before I forget you are a woman!’ 

My anger was rising. It got the upper hand of me. I tried 
to say more, but could not. The words died in my throat. She 
did not move. She laughed a cruel, mocking laugh that made the 
blood curdle in my veins. 

‘Touch me if you dare,’ she said coldly. ‘Only a coward would 
' strike a woman.’ 

‘Will you go?’ I shouted. 

‘No,’ she answered firmly; ‘I will not go until I have told 
you of the sweet revenge I have had on you. Listen! When a 
woman such as I am, loves, and that love is spurned for the love of a 
puny weakling not fit to hold a candle to her, it is no light matter. 
Sometimes the love turns to hatred. It was soin my case. I 
loved you, and you spurned my love. Then I plotted the 
destruction of your happiness. I could not poison your love’s 
mind against you, though I tried that on. I told her how you 
had made love to me a 

‘What ?’ I gasped in fury. ‘What?’ catching hold of her by 
the arm. She wrenched herself from me. 

‘Bah!’ she said again. ‘I tell you I told her that. But she 
did not believe me. So then, when I found I could not poison her 
mind, I determined to poison her body. I tell you’—the words 
were hissed through her teeth—‘ I tell you J was the cause of her 
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death. I poisoned her medicine. I saw her dying by inches, 
and through her I was revenged on you. I have wrecked your 
happiness—and I exult in it.’ 

‘Good God!’ I cried, catching hold of her. ‘ Woman, I ~— 
kill you! You say you killed her—killed my darling ?’ 

She wrenched herself from me again, and drew ven 
from her pocket. It was a tiny pistol. She held it in front of 
her, and dared me to move. 

‘If you want to hear the truth, you must hear it where you 
stand,’ she hissed. ‘I tell you I poisoned her medicine. A few 
months before I left Russia that poison came into my possession 
in a strange way. An old servant to whom I had been kind left 
it me. Her husband had been a Nihilist. She had stolen this 
poison from a secret place where he kept it. She meant to have 
used it on him, but he died, and so she was saved the trouble. 
She told me it was tasteless, and must be put into water and 
drunk. I put it into your Hilda’s medicine. Perhaps there was 
something io the medicine that counteracted its deadly effects. 
I know not, but I began to fear your lady-love’s dying would be a 
slow process. So what did I do? You remember the day you 
passed your examination. I went round to see her. She was 
better. We were alone in the room together for afew moments. 
She began to cough. There was a glass with water in it on a 
sideboard. I had the poison in my pocket. I carried it about 
with me in a leathern case. Unseen by her, as she turned her 
back a moment, I dropped it into the water. It was tasteless. 
She went straight to the sideboard, took up the glass and drained 
it, saying cold water often stopped her cough better than anything 
else. I left shortly after, and soon the change came. She died 
that night. I did not goto Mrs. Christie’s so often for no purpose. 
I meant that Hilda should die.’ 

With a cry I rushed forward and struggled with her. Oh! 
to kill her with her own weapon: to crush the life out of this 
vile woman who had killed my darling—who had spoiled my life ! 
She held the pistol as in a vice. I could not wrench it from her 
grasp. She put out her left hand and tried to thrust me from her. 
I was as onemad. I could have killed her and felt glad; yes, glad 
to see her lying at my feet dead. Suddenly, as I struggled with 
her, I noticed a change pass over her features. Her cheeks were 
flaming, her eyes glowed, her whole face was distorted with the 
vehemence of her passion. 

‘TI hate you,’ she hissed. ‘I hate you.’ 

Then, with a sharp cry—a cry of pain and terror, she fell 
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heavily backwards. My sister came rushing upstairs and into 
the room, followed by her husband. 

‘ What is it?’ cried Kate, wildly. 

‘It looks like a fit, I said; ‘perhaps you had better calla 
doctor.’ 

A doctor was sent for, but it was in vain. I had managed 
before my sister entered to catch up the pistol, which had fallen 
from Hilda Trevlyn’s hand, and thrust it into my pocket. On 
examining it afterwards I discovered it was not loaded. They 
carried her upstairs to bed. Every effort was made to restore 
her to consciousness, but all to no purpose. She lay unconscious 
till the morning dawned, then death came. 

I never looked upon her face after they carried her upstairs. 
Such a death was a shocking end to a wicked and unprincipled 
woman. I could only feel it was shocking ; I could not truly say 
TI was sorry death had so dealt with her. It is not easy to forget 
and forgive, especially when the sin is such as Hilda Trevlyn 
confessed was hers. 

What has made me think of her so much to-night is the fact 
of her brother having shown me, only a few hours ago, an enlarged 
photograph of her. It is extremely beautiful, and many who have 
seen it have doubted whether any one so perfectly beautiful could 
exist. They look upon it as a triumph of photography, with the 
defects of the original either obliterated or softened down. These 
are those who did not know the original. They can look at it and 
say with ecstasy, ‘ How beautiful! How lovely!’ 

But I—I turn away from it with a shudder. I fancy again I 
can see her as she stood before me and confessed, with triumph, 
how she had poisoned my darling. I have never told anyone of 
that interview. They thought she fell down suddenly, and that 
nothing occurred to unusually excite her. 

Of what avail would it be to tell of her wickedness now? It 
would not bring my pretty loving Hilda back to life. My sister 
one day came to me with a small leathern case which she had 
found in an old dress pocket of Miss Trevlyn’s. It contained a 
small bottle. I asked her casually to give it me. She did so; 
on opening the bottle, which was tightly corked, I found it still 
contained two or three drops of some colourless liquid. This I 
had analysed by a friend of mine. He proclaimed it to be a deadly 
poison, and asked me curiously how I became possessed of it. I 
did not satisfy his curiosity, but made some evasive reply, and 
soon after smashed the bottle. I wonder whether Miss Trevlyn 
knew that pistol was unloaded. Sometimes I think she did not, 
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else, why did she struggle so hard to prevent my getting hold 
of it? 

‘She was a beautiful woman, Geff,’ Kate said to me only the 
other day. ‘If she had lived I believe she would have become your 
wife.’ 

‘Never!’ I exclaimed vehemently. ‘I tell you, Kate, my heart 
is buried in Hilda Christie’s grave.’ 

‘But, my dear Geff, you would not always have remembered 
her, I think, if Hilda Trevlyn had lived. She was so fascinating, 
and I am sure she cared for you. Hilda Christie was a dear little 
thing, I admit, but she was not clever enough for you, dear. 
Hilda Trevlyn was just my ideal of what your wife should have 
been.’ 

‘ Kate,’ I answered angrily, ‘stop—say no more! [I tell you 
Hilda Trevlyn was not the woman you thought her?’ 

With that I rushed out of the room, fearing I should say too 
much and regret it afterwards. Kate evidently thought a great 
deal of her husband’s sister. 

There are those who say it is better to have loved and lost 
than never to have loved atall. That may be; yet what one has 
never had, one can never miss. Those who have never known 
what it is to love with one’s whole heart and soul such a pure, 
tender-hearted, winning woman as my Hilda, can never know the 
terrible blank there is in life when the loved one is taken suddenly 
away from earth. Still, it is.sweet to look back—sweet to re- 
member happy times and pleasures shared together—yet sweeter 
still to look forward to a happy reunion in a world where there 
shall be no more parting. 

ANNIE G, HOPKINS, 

















No Baughing Matter. 


I HAVE chambers in Blackstone’s Inn, Holborn, where, by means 
of a few legal tomes and my name on the door, I keep up a 
pleasant fiction and am enabled to style myself a barrister. This 
much, seeing I am not the hero of the story, will suffice for me. 

It was one morning in May of last year. I was turning over 
my letters when, amongst the pile, I came upon one the cali- 
graphy of which was unfamiliar to me, though I could have taken 
an affidavit I had seen it before. Disregarding alike scented pink 
appeals from—say, Jennie, and unscented blue appeals from long- 
suffering creditors, I opened this one first. 

‘By Jove!’ was my immediate exclamation, ‘ no wonder I knew 
the fist.’ It was from my old school chum, Reginald Hargreaves, 
whom I had not seen, of whom I had not heard even, for two 
lustrums. 

But, on inspection, his letter did not appear indicative of a 
sudden desire to acquaint me with his vicissitudes during that 
ten years; it was written, apparently very hurriedly, on a half 
sheet of paper, and merely intimated that he would call on me on 
very important—this underlined—business that morning, and 
would I be at home ? 

Would I not be at home to a prospective client ? Certainly. 
Unless my memory played me false, too, Reggie Hargreaves was 
‘sinfully rich.’ He would make a good client. 

I fell to wondering what could be bis business with me. Why 
did he not go to his own solicitors? There was something about 
his letter that suggested mystery, for, as a general rule, I am not 
given to seeing more in anything than meets my eye. 

I duly read my other letters, none of them very interesting, 
and then awaited the arrival of my old school chum with some 
curiosity. Our paths had fallen far apart since school-days; the 
junior partner in a colossal banking house and a struggling 
barrister earning a living by his wits have little in common in 
after years, however great chums they may be at Harrow or 
Cambridge. 

Certainly my curiosity to see him was greater than any other 
feeling. From what I could remember of him at school, Reginald 
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Hargreaves was too keen over business matters to ever make a 
profitable client. My curiosity, too, was piqued by reason of my 
knowing so little about him. Was he married, or, like myself, 
abachelor? Did his stubbly hair still stick up all over his head in 
the absurd manner of old? a misfortune which had earned him 
innumerable nicknames, and of which he strove in vain to be 
relieved. Were his hands as grimy and his coats as button- 
less as of yore? In his way, Reginald Hargreaves had been a 
character ; had he retained this, or was he now as characterless as 
any other young man about town with more money than brains? 

Only time could answer all these mental questions that I kept 
putting to myself; time, and the man. After waiting patiently 
for him all the morning, and giving up the thought of his coming, 
he at last arrived and answered them in person. 

To say that he surprised me is hardly enough. He startled 
me, literally. But I was unfeignedly glad to see him and recog- 
nised him at once. He seemed pleased to think I knew him at 
sight, and grasped my hand with a feeble heartiness. 

‘TI am in awful trouble,’ were his first words after our mutual 
greetings. 

My thoughts went careering round the universe of troubles in 
search of the likeliest to befall Reggie Hargreaves. 

‘What is it? IfI can advise or help ; 

‘Thanks, I am in hopes you can.’ 

He relapsed into silence here, and I was obliged to stir him 





up. 
‘I will try,’ I said ; ‘ tell me what it is.’ 
‘T will,’ he replied. 
But he did not. I had to stir him up again before he would 
go on. 

‘ The truth of it is,’ he said, then, ‘I am in a devil of a mess. 
There’s no other word for it.’ 

Debt—a woman—forgery—all flashed into my mind one after 
the other. 

I ventured to hint at the first. 

He smiled. 

‘ Oh dear no,’ was his reply ; ‘I wish it were!’ 

Now to me there is no trouble under the sun like debt, so I 
felt a sort of contempt for this remark, made as it was in sheer 
ignorance. 

‘Have you put someone else’s name to a bill instead of your 
own ?’ 


He shook his head, 
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‘No.’ 

‘Then there must be a woman at the bottom of it.’ 

‘ Well, yes, there is,’ he admitted. 

I suppose a smile must have shown itself on my ingenuous 
countenance, for he hastened to add to his reply, 

‘But I have never seen her.’ 

‘ My dear fellow, you are giving me riddles. Do speak plainly,’ 
I said. 

‘Well, I will.’ 

‘Do.’ 

After some hesitation he began, 

‘You must know that I have been brought up by my Uncle 
George.’ 

I nodded my head. Had we not been surfeited with ‘ Uncle 
George’ at school ? 

‘ Well, he died the other day.’ 

‘Poor fellow!’ I sympathetically interpolated. 

‘Stupid old fool!’ said Hargreaves, with a vindictive disregard 
of De mortwis nil nisi, Ke. 

‘Hm! Why?’ 

‘He has left me all his property, upon conditions.’ 

‘And what are they?’ I said, beginning to see something in it 
to interest me more closely. 

‘I am obliged to marry within six months.’ 

* Anybody ?’ 

‘No, somebody of course,’ he said, testily. 

‘And who?’ 

‘A Miss Kelverton; the only daughter of a lady with whom 
my uncle George once was in love, and who jilted him.’ 

‘And thereby conferred so inestimable a blessing upon him 
that he cannot refrain from expressing gratitude, even after his 
death. ’ 

‘It’s not a laughing matter,’ said poor Hargreaves, looking 
ready to cry. 

‘I beg your pardon, old man; it is not. And this young 
lady ?’ 

‘She decidedly refuses to have anything to say tome. Will 
not even see me.’ 

It was beginning to get mysterious, I thought. 

‘She is married already ?’ 

~ Hargreaves shook his head. 
‘In love?’ I suggested. 
§] don’t know, and don’t care,’ pettishly answered my client ; 
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‘all I know is that I am done out of two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds because she will not marry me.’ 

‘ And what do you want me to do?’ 

‘To see her and——’ 

‘Oh, hang it, man, what a request! Act as ambassador for .a 
lover !’ 

*I don’t see anything unusual in it.’ 

‘Do you think she imagines you wish to marry her for the 
money, and that is the reason ?’ 

‘It may be, but I don’t want the money. I am rich enongh 
without it. I only feel that it is right on my part to do my best 
to carry out my poor uncle’s last wish.’ 

‘But. you were calling him names a few moments ago.’ 

‘So I was, but that doesn’t alter my respect for his dying 
request.’ 

Did ever anyone hear such a speech? It completely dumb- 
foundered me. I could only stare at the speaker as if I was en- 
deavouring to learn from his most unexpressive countenance 
whether he had lost his senses. 

‘If you think I can do any good in the matter,’ I said finally, 
‘I will go and see her.’ 

‘You will? That is good of you! The truth is, I am over 
head and ears in love with her, and she will not listen to me.’ 

‘ But you told me you had never seen her.’ 

‘Nor have I, but I have written her no end of love-letters, 
You see, she was abroad when I was at home, and I went for a 
trip to China, and left the very day she returned.’ 

‘ You must have fallen in love with her portrait.’ 

‘I did. She is simply divine!’ 

‘H’m! but photographs flatter sometimes, you know. Have 
you never tried to see her?’ 

‘Heaps of times.’ 

‘But, man alive, there must be some sort of a reason or 
other.’ 

‘Then why did she not tell it to my uncle George when he 
told her of his intention ?’ 

‘Oh, he did that, did he ?’ 

‘Yes, she told me so. By letter, of course.’ 

‘Then she writes to you?’ 

‘Oh yes. 

‘ Well,’ I said, ‘I will see her on your behalf, if you will give 
me the address. But, if you ask me for my opinion, I should 
certainly say this much: That if it had been myself in love with 
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her, I would have seen her by hook or by crook by now, even if I 
had disguised myself in rags to get a glimpse of her.’ 

‘It would not be honourable to do that,’ said Reginald 
Hargreaves, severely. 

‘No, I suppose not,’ I replied, with another momentary mental 
doubt of my client’s sanity ; ‘but lovers do not, as a rule, adhere 
so closely to punctilio.’ 

‘I do,’ with an accent on the pronoun which implied ‘ what- 
ever you do.’ I did not attempt to reply to this. 

‘ That is the address,’ said he, after a short pause; ‘ you will go 
at once ?’ 

‘ This very day,’ I answered. 

‘There is nothing else I can tell you,’ he pursued, as if he 
really had more to say and did not quite like to say it. This im- 
pression was so strong that I could not refrain from remarking, 

‘You had better tell me all you can.’ 

‘I have done so. There is only one thing I have not alluded 
to. Perhaps it will be as well if I do so. If you should bring 
the matter to a happy conclusion I shall be pleased to hand you 
a cheque for a thousand pounds. 

I scarcely believed my ears. 

‘You are too generous for such a trifling service,’ I said ; ‘ and 
I really do not need any incentive but my own desire to help a 
friend.’ 

‘I know all about that,’ was the rather ungracious reply— 
after all Hargreaves was a churl at heart—‘ but I prefer to be 
generous, as you call it.’ 

With this he shook hands and departed, leaving me in an 
atmosphere of unreality. Had I dreamt this, or was it bona-fide 
fact ? The whole story seemed so like the farrago of a fictionist 
that I hesitated to believe it. Yet I could not bring myself to 
think Hargreaves had invented it. He had not wit enough to 
invent such a magnificent lie, a fiction of such magnitude, and 
withal so coherent even in its improbability. 

I need not say that I fulfilled my promise to him, and went 
that very day to see Helen Kelverton. I lingered over lunch in 
order that my curiosity might not make me impatient and my 
impatience cause me to call at an unseemly hour. I chose 
between two and three as a proper and sensible time, and, having 
arrayed myself in an orthodox afternoon-caller’s costume, I took 
a hansom to Chevenix Crescent, at No. 13 in which I was to find 
Reggie Hargreaves’s obdurate sweetheart. 

I was ushered into a morning room, and left to contemplate 
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myself in various attitudes in a variety of mirrors for the space of 
ten minutes. Then there entered the room one of the hand- 
somest women it has ever been my good fortune (or ill, I might 
say) to see. 

‘Miss Kelverton ?’ I said. She bowed. 

‘I must beg you,’ I went on, since she did not speak, ‘ not 
to look upon this as an intrusion, and to allow me to mention 
to you a subject to which you have, I fear, some slight objection.’ 

‘It is no intrusion, as yet,’ she replied with a charming smile, 
and in one of the most musical voices possible to hear; ‘ but 
what, may I ask, is the subject ?’ 

‘It is your marriage with Mr. Reginald Hargreaves.’ 

‘Oh, that again!’ with a gesture of supreme weariness in 
which amusement lurked. 

‘I am sorry to be obliged to allude to the matter. But I 
cannot, in point of fact, help myself. Mr. Hargreaves has asked 
me, as an old friend, to see you, and beg of you to give him at least 
an adequate reason for your continued and decided refusals of him.’ 

Helen Kelverton laughed softly. Then, seeing I was about 
to speak, she lifted her hand and silenced me. 

‘TI will tell you,’ she said. ‘ You may not think it, but Iama 
poor girl. I have not a penny in the world. I am quite aware 
that Mr. Hargreaves is not indifferent to me, neither am I to his 
goodness and attachment tome. But I should never marry him 
for mere money, and he knows that.’ 

‘I fail to see any reason as yet,’ I said. 

‘ Pardon me, but I have not finished,’ said Miss Kelverton. 

I apologised with an inclination of the head and she went on 
again. 

‘He could not bribe me to accept him if he tried. I would, 
but for one reason, do so because I like him and because it was 
the last wish of one who loved me and whom I loved very deeply 
and tenderly. But for one reason.’ 

‘ And that ?’ I ventured to ask, as she did not continue. 

‘Ts it not plain?’ 

Helen Kelverton turned to me with her beautiful head poised 
high in air, her eyes bright with ill-concealed mirth, her whole 
attitude one superb study of grace and elegance. 

It dawned upon me. I repeat the phrase—it dawned upon 
me. 

Her lovely face broke into a dimpled sea of laughter when she 
saw and knew I understood. 

Poor Hargreaves! I could see it all now. She had only 
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declined to see him for his own sake; had they met, it would have 
dawned upon him, too, and have given him pain that her studied 
refusals averted. 

After a few minutes’ conversation I took my leave. But I 
could not face Reginald Hargreaves again and tell him the truth. 
So I wrote to him. I have heard that he is gone abroad. 

But before he went he vowed he would never forgive me as 
long as he lived; though to his generosity be it credited that he 
sent Helen a cheque for a thousand pounds as a wedding present. 
But I was only too happy to have won her, with or without that, 
her only dowry. For of course all old George Hargreaves’s money 
went to the hospitals and charities at the end of the six months. 

And Helen’s reason? Well, life is made up of contrasts, and 
matrimony furnishes most of them. But a more grotesque 
contrast than Helen Kelverton and Reginald Hargreaves as a 
wedded pair could not have been conceived, even by whimsical 
Mr. Gilbert, though it was no laughing matter for poor Hargreaves. 
For I am quite of the average height—-say, five feet eight in my 
stockings—and I have to stand on tiptoe to kiss my wife, if she 
doesn't stoop to me, which she usually does. And poor little 
Reggie Hargreaves, whom I could remember as a stumpy boy, 
would have been able to walk under my outstretched arm without 
brushing his stubbly hair—did I mention that it was still the 
same ?—anything worth speaking of. And if this was not a good 
reason for my Helen’s repeated refusals, I should very much like 
to know what was ? 


CLIFTON BINGHAM. 
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Mrs. CuRISTIE’S was anything but an unpleasant house, and the 
people who were staying in it were anything but unpleasant. My 
preconceived notion had been that the folks one would meet in a 
boarding-house were of a doubtful sort; at the best it seemed in- 
evitable that there would be social cats purring inquisitively and 
treacherously all about. So it was a welcome surprise to find the 
house so different from my anticipations. 

Mrs. Christie herself I knew but slightly. She was the 
widow of a mining engineer who had done good service to our 
family in my father’s days. She had set up a boarding-house in 
Russell Street, and when it happened that I had to go up to town 
to consult my old college friend Marton, now a barrister, about 
some business, instead of putting up at my usual quarters I went, 
at my mother’s request, to Mrs. Christie’s, not without some mis- 
givings about the wisdom of the step I was taking; but I thought 
that anyhow it would be a new experience: and that was just 
what it did prove to be eventually. 

The company was made up of an Indian army doctor and his 
daughter, she being a damsel fair to look upon; two spinsters 
from Shropshire; a west country parson and his wife; Mrs, 
Christie’s nephew, a clerk in a bank; myself, and a couple about 
whom no one knew anything—save Mrs. Christie, and she not 
much—but whom everyone allowed to be the most charming and 
delightful people they had met for many a day. Mr. and Mrs. 
Walcot had travelled much, and were evidently well read, but they 
neither wearied one’s ears with the glories of Capri or Granada, 
nor pestered you with talk about books they had read and you 
hadn’t ; they made no display, and though brilliant conversational- 
ists, they were just the pleasant-kind of people in whose company 
you could sit without wanting to talk at all. 

He was a tall, sparely built man, well set up, with regular 
features, a man of fine bearing, yet not quite like a soldier; she 
was hardly so distinguished-looking as her husband, hardly so 
handsome: her features just missed regularity, but eyes and 
mouth had a fascinating piquancy of expression which made her 
the most attractive woman I had ever met; I thought so then, 
and I think so still, though I have considerably extended my 
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experience since those days when my mother guarded her fledg- 
ling from the attacks, rapacious or insidious, of every breed of 
harpy. But the most pleasing trait in this couple was that 
though so plainly devoted to one another, and satisfied with their 
own company, they were not wholly eaten up with mutual admi- 
ration; their nature seemed to have a sympathetic feeling that 
moulded itself to suit the dispositions of those around, without 
sacrificing its own individuality. No wonder all liked them; I 
was particularly grateful for their courtesy, not being blessed in 
either looks or style; I had unfortunately inherited my mother’s 
manner and my father’s face ; had it been the other way about, 
I should doubtless have proved the social success which I was 
painfully conscious that I now was not. And it must have been 
out of pure goodnature that they were so friendly; for I had 
made it a point with Mrs. Christie—whether she kept her pro- 
mise I don’t know—that she should say nothing to her guests about 
Earnshaw Hall, or the mines, or the plate and pictures, or my 
mother’s famous diamonds, or the glories of a country house that 
women love. 

The only one who did not take kindly to them was Marton. 
On the Thursday after we had concluded our business I prevailed 
on him to dine with me at Mrs. Christie’s, and I remember not- 
ing how everyone seemed to be at their best ; even Marton’s severe 
features relaxed, and he showed himself almost more than courte- 
ous to the Indian girl, between whom and one of the Shropshire 
spinsters he was sitting, evidently satisfied with his environment, 
as he owned when I was ‘setting him back,’ as they say in the 
north, to his chambers, *‘ but—but : 

‘But me no buts; what is wrong now?’ 

‘Why, those people to whom you have taken so violently, the 
Walcots.’ 

‘What about them, Mr. Censor ?’ 

‘They give me an uncomfortable feeling; not that they look 
uncanny, but I am haunted by the ghost of some forbidding 
reminiscence, as if I had seen that woman’s eyes before—and 1 
am sure I have—but when or where I cannot recollect ; and I am 
equally sure they were connected with something shady—what that 
too was I cannot bethink me; a hazy indefinite recollection it 
was, but one that clung to me all the while.’ 

‘May I suggest dyspepsia ? too hard work indoors, too little 
exercise.’ 

‘ May-be you are right, but do you-too use a pinch of caution 
in cementing your new friendship. Good-night,’ 
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II. 


A FEW evenings before I went home, as Walcot and I were in 
the smoking-room, I asked him if he would not bring Mrs, 
Walcot down to Earnshaw for a few days. It was near the end of 
May, the May-fly fishing would be on during the next ten days, 
so there would be something to do besides seeing the country, 
which was magnificent ; there were a few show places for those 
who cared for them, and the season at its prime for drives over the 
hills. I put forward all the attractions of the place to induce 
him to come down ; I could see that Mrs. Walcot would hit it off 
with my not too easily pleased mother, especially because being 
married she could not possibly be a siren, and the man had plenty 
to talk about, yet never tired one with talking of himself. 

I was rather surprised then when he hesitated about accepting 
an invitation so unreservedly given. Why should he stammer, and, 
I thought, positively blush and hesitate about so simple a matter ? 
especially as at first he seemed eager to come, for his face had 
lighted up so cheerily, but was obscured directly afterwards by a 
gloomy look, almost one of sadness; there was certainly a tone 
of distress in his voice as he said, ‘You are very kind. I and 
my wife—I know I can speak for her—should greatly like to 
come northward, but it is scarcely possible.’ This came with more 
warmth of desire to accept the invitation than depth of conviction 
about its impossibility. After some further pressure, evidently 
yielding, at last he said: 

‘ You are so really friendly, that it would be no less ungrate- 
ful than ungracious to keep back from you the real reason why we 
shrink from what promises to be so pleasant a visit ; and what we 
have seen of you in the past week frees me from any doubt that 
you will not let what I tell you go further than yourself. My 
wife, to whom, as you know, I am devotedly attached, has a sad 
affliction. Until her illness two years ago there was not a trace 
of what would now make her life an intolerable burden, were she 
not supported by our strong mutual affection and confidence. 
After that illness she developed kleptomania. Till then the most 
scrupulously honest and precisely exact woman I have ever known, 
she now has a strange passion for secreting, not anything and 
everything, but only jewelry: strangely her ailment only runs in 
this groove. By keeping a strict watch I have hitherto been 
fortunate enough to restore whatever trinkets she has surrepti- 
tiously removed, A few intimates.only know of our trouble, and ag 
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they understand how things are, we feel less unhappy; still one 
is anxious, and this is why we have rather shrunk from accepting 
the many invitations we receive from the friends who we believe 
have a genuine regard for us.’ 

‘I think you might reckon me amongst them,’ said I, ‘and 
now that I know and am, so to speak, forewarned, why should you 
hesitate ? I could tell my mother what you have told me before 
you come, unless’—seeing something of a doubt in his face— 
‘you would rather I didn’t.’ 

‘To tell the truth,’ he said after a pause, ‘if the knowledge 
could be confined to yourself I think it would be better. Possibly 
there may be no trouble while we are with you—I am assuming 
that you would still be willing to have us—and then there would 
be no need to have thus bared our wounds.’ 

‘Very well; if anything does happen, we shall find it out, and 
you can send back whatever is taken, and then I can explain it all 
to my mother; and if nothing is taken, nobody will be any the 
wiser. You see, too, that Mrs. Walcot need not know anything 
about my mother’s jewels.’ 

‘ Pray are they very valuable or attractive ?’ 

‘Both; and my mother is rather careless, as I think, about 
these treasures, which are chiefly diamonds; she will keep them 
in a cabinet in her boudoir, the last place, she says, where a 
burglar would search, if one could get in; the windows look out on 
the cliff over the river, and our servants are trustworthy. She 
says she will not have them long, and we must indulge an old 
woman’s whims. Still we will not parade them, or even speak of 
them at all before Mrs. Walcot.’ 

‘Yes,’ said he, looking relieved, ‘ that will be best; we will not 
let her know of their existence. And now that you understand 
all, I shall be happy to bring my wife ; only, by the way, pray don’t 
breathe a word to madame to intimate to her that you know what 
I have just told you; for if she even suspected you knew, nothing 
on earth would induce her to come northward.’ 

‘So be it. My mother will write—let me see, this is Tuesday 
—you'll get her invitation on Thursday, so that you can accept 
and come down, if it suits your convenience, on Saturday; then 
our arrangements will fit in,’ 
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III. 


A FEW leaves from my diary :— 

‘ Friday, May 30th.—M. wrote to the Walcots; marvellously 
civil. Signed deeds. Lunch with Marton. Walcots cheery at 
dinner, evidently pleased with prospect of visit ; especially as M. 
had not forgotten to invite “ Venus.” 

‘ Saturday, 31st.—Down by 10.0 express. Wonder of wonders, 
M. at station with the piebald ponies ; but she takes marvellously to 
Mrs. Walcot. Twodays’rain. There'll be a good water to-morrow, 
of course, when we mayn’t fish. 

‘ Sunday, Jure 1st.—Lively as usual, but take the Walcots up 
the glen in the evening to my favourite spot. Mr. Walcot is en- 
raptured with the place. 

‘ Monday, 2nd.—Off early in the drizzle to fish. Really a good 
day, thirty-four brace of trout. Walcot not half a bad hand. 
Have to leave the womenkind at home ; hope they won’t get into 
mischief. 

‘ Tuesday, 3rd.—A really good day, fifty-three brace and three 
sea-fish. M. drives Mrs. -Walcot over the hill to see the mines. 

‘ Wednesday, 4th.—Sessions. M. drives the Walcots to Ulles- 
water. At dinner telegram for Walcot. Says they, or at least he, 
must go early to-morrow. M. wants him to leave madame till 
Saturday. She consents, keeping Venus. The dog’s useless 
as a guard; heard the beast snuffing in the corridor during the 
night. 

‘Thursday, 5th.—Venus rambling again ; heard her when stable 
clock struck two. Walcot goes. Stroll in woods all morning; 
teach Mrs. Walcot to fly-fish in afternoon. 

‘ Friday, 6th.—Much as yesterday, but fish with Mrs. Walcot in 
morning. Drive after lunch. 

‘ Saturday, 7th—See Mrs. Walcot off at eleven. Dreadfully 
dull day. Hope Marton anyhow won’t disappoint me; he’s sure , 
to come as I asked him, now the Walcots have gone. 

‘ Sunday, 8th.—As per usual; yet I survive. 

‘ Monday, 9th.—Here’s a strange matter: Walcot writes that 
after all she did take my mother’s diamonds; luckily he found it 
out immediately on her arrival, and has sent them heavily in- 
sured by train from Leamington to Penrith to wait there, not 
wanting to attract attention at Earnshaw by a registered packet 
of that size coming by post. Drive to Penrith, find parcel, mighty 
thankful to get diamonds, quietly replace in the cabinet. By 
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greatest luck M. had never discovered their absence, ‘ Rupe? év 
@. 

. By the way, how did Mrs. Walcot know about the diamonds ? 
Walcot would not tell her, of course. Suppose she and the mater 
got talking, and they must have been exhibited one of those days 
we were fishing. Can’t ask M.; must wait, I suppose. Perhaps 
the poor thing felt the beginning of the craving, and concealed 
her knowledge from her husband; or just possibly didn’t see them 
till he had gone. However, all’s well that ends well. 


IV. 


Hap all ended well? The night after Marton came he made 
many inquiries, over our pipes, about the Walcots, and still seemed 
to have an unaccountable prejudice against them. It was no good 
to show how much my mother also thought of him, and how taking 
yet simple his wife was, till at last I grew quite warm in defence 
of my new friends, and for proof positive told Marton in what a 
straightforward way Walcot had informed me of his wife’s failing, 
and how quickly he had taken pains to remedy what had happened. 
Marton listened very quietly to my arguments with his sphinx- 
like face, which, only as I concluded, relaxed into a grim smile 
almost more aggravating than his former impenetrability. 

‘What on earth makes you look like that?’ said I, a trifle 
hotly. 

‘Dear boy,’ said Marton drily, ‘if I told you you would only 
be more angry than you are now, so what’s the good ?’ 

‘Nay, out with it. I know I’m inclined to champion my friends; 
but I should not, you may be sure, if I had not the fullest con- 
fidence in them.’ 

‘ That is “ plain for all men to see,” and you will be. annoyed 
if I speak out, but I'll risk that, for your wrath will soon blow 
over. My thoughts come to this: I am not sure there is not 
something wrong about those diamonds.’ 

‘Wrong ? how could there possibly be ?’ 

‘I haven’t analysed the thing clearly yet. Have you examined 
the stones carefully since you got them back ?’ 

‘To tell the truth, I never thought of it; only just opened the 
case, and laid them in the cabinet as quickly and ‘quietly as pos- 
sible. But what could have happened to them? Mrs. Walcot 
only left here on Saturday, and the diamonds were back on 
Monday. What could have gone wrong in that time ?’ 
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‘ Nothing in that time certainly, but—— 

‘But what ?’ 

‘Don’t be hasty. I was thinking By the way, have those 
stones been seen by an expert jeweller lately ?’ 

‘Yes, not two months ago. Some fastening had come loose 
when we were up in London, and my mother took them to 
Roskell’s; I was with her, and remember what the man said of 
them.’ 

‘T’ll ask one thing of you then. Let us have those diamonds_ 
examined. If there is anything wrong, it is full time you should 
know. If they are all right you will have a legitimate crow over 
me, and you may crow as loud as ever you like.’ 

I still felt provoked with Marton, but here was a chance, 
indeed a certainty of proving his suspicions unfounded, and 
showing that even the astute Marton was not infallible, so I as- 
sented more readily than I should otherwise have done. 

‘ All right, but how are we to get them away to be looked at 
without my mother knowing?’ 

‘Bring a man over from Penrith or Carlisle when Mrs. Eaton 
is out, and ostensibly for some other purpose.’ 

And this is what was done. The man for whom I sent had more 
knowledge, as I knew, than most local jewellers, and was safe. 
He came the next afternoon, and, whilst my mother was paying a 
call, examined the parure with Marton and myself. To my 
unutterable confusion and horror, he pronounced the stones no 
stones at all, but paste, and not very good paste either. 


¥. 


Marton did not laugh now, he was too much concerned about 
my obvious distress and annoyance. To find one’s idols so utterly 
shattered was a stunning blow; but I had to arouse myself, for 
there were others to be considered. What on earth was to be 
done? The original stones were worth many thousands of pounds ; 
I did not like that loss, but the prospect of my mother’s trouble, 
when the truth became known, vexed me infinitely more. 

‘Anyhow,’ said Marton at last, ‘let us keep it quiet for the 
present. I have no doubt Mr. Rawsthorne will say nothing about 
it to anyone.’ . 

Rawsthorne, whom we had known for years, promised silence, 
and I am sure he kept his promise. After he had gone, Marton 
said : 
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‘I don’t know exactly what made me suspicious, except the 
conviction that I’ve seen that woman before and in connection with 
something that wasn’t straight. You said there wasn’t time to 
get those stones changed between the Saturday, the day Mrs. Walcot 
left Earnshaw, and the Monday when you got them back. But how 
if it wasn’t Mrs. Walcot at all who took them on the Saturday, 
but he on the—which day did he go? Wednesday ?’ 

‘No, on Thursday by an early train.’ 

‘Well, if he took them on the Thursday, he could get them 
changed by the Saturday night; no doubt he had the false ones 
ready, or somewhere within easy reach—Birmingham most likely ; 
he posted them, you said, in Leamington.’ 

‘But how could they have got the diamonds?’ I made one 
more struggle in my unwillingness to believe. ‘1 don’t think that 
they were out of our sight at all, except perhaps when dressing for 
dinner, and at that time my mother would herself be dressing in 
the next room with the intervening door open; and when they 
went to bed.’ 

‘Ah! were they in bed all night? Your bedroom is next the 
boudoir ; did you hear anyone enter, or any noise?’ 

‘Nothing, I sleep soundly—by the way, yes, but I did. I 
heard that wretched Venus snuffing about, and told Mrs. Walcot 
in the morning that Venus was not much to depend on for a 
guardian, the creature rambled about so.’ 

‘ What did she say ?’ 

‘ Nothing that I remember.’ 

‘Be sure he got hold of them then, and took the dog either 
to give warning, or to afford an excuse if he were found at that 
side of the house, by saying the dog had slipped out and he 
had followed to find her. A pretty piece of work you will have to 
get them back. If you go at him straight he will declare the 
stones are as his wife brought them, and that you are not 
acting as a gentleman should—that is where he will have you—in 
suggesting that they have changed them. So often husbands 
have sold their wives’ diamonds and substituted paste, that he can 
easily insinuate you have had them changed yourself to spend on 
larks, without the mater, your agent, your banker, or anyone 
being the wiser, and he will say you have taken advantage of what 
he told you as a trusted friend ; he can make out a specious case, 
and a man of that “stamp can invent other fictions hardly less 
annoying. Mrs. Walcot stayed alone with you, I think you said, 
from the Thursday till the Saturday. I suppose you don’t mind 
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spending a hundred or two over the business, if you can only re- 
cover them ?’ 

‘ Certainly, and twice as much for the thing never to have hap- 
pened. I can hardly persuade myself even now that they could 
be guilty of such knavery.’ 

Marton said no more, but laid hold of a Bradshaw, and 
despatched a telegram, the reply to which gave a plausible excuse 
for his going off the next morning, and since I was too uncomfort- 
able to rest quietly at home, I said I would go with him for 
three or four days. 

But there was another thing to be done; take the trinkets 
with us we must, yet we could not take them without my mother’s 
knowledge. Marton’s readiness and decision solved the difficulty. 
He asked me to show him the jewels; he then deliberately snapped 
a bit of the setting, so that two of the stones were loosened. I 
stared in amazement, but he simply said, ‘ Wait,’ and put the case 
back in the cabinet. After dinner, as it was a rainy evening, 
Marton made as though he wanted to be amused, and asked my 
mother, like a spoilt child, to be allowed to look at her diamonds 
for a treat. She was rather surprised at such frivolity on the part 
of the sedate and stern Marton, but of course had them brought. 
As soon as the case was opened, and she became aware of the 
accident, my mother was loud in her lamentations, and had no 
thought about anything except how the misfortune had happened, 
and what was to ke done; but she was somewhat pacified when 
Marton suggested that we should take the set up to town in the 
morning and get the mischief remedied. Iwish I had that man’s 
promptitude and nerve. 

The next night saw us in close conference with a detective—I 
hate those crawling creatures, but there was no choice—-and we 
reviewed the situation. Where were the Walcots? Since they 
would doubtless brazen it out, if directly challenged, they would 
probably not be specially anxious to conceal their whereabouts. 
They had spoken of returning to Mrs. Christie’s for a couple of 
days, and then visiting some friends before going over to Paris, 
so Mrs. Christie would probably be able to inform us where they 
were. Had they the stones with them? We guessed so, and 
that these stones were to be disposed of across the Channel. So 
no time was to be lost; if they once went beyond seas, good-bye 
to our chance of recovering them. How on earth were they ever 
to be got hold of ? 
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VI. 


(Letter from Mr. John Dene.) 
Kempston: June 18, 1886. 


S1r,—On leaving you after receiving your instructions I started 
for this place, the nearest station to Lythe Court. There was 
likely to be considerable difficulty in getting a foothold at the 
Court, but I decided to make my approaches as a groom changing 
his place and taking a few days’ holiday in the neighbourhood, 
having lived as a boy at Newmarket, and knowing considerable 
about horses. Not to take up too much time in the telling, I 
may say I was soon at home there, and made free of the servants’ 
hall, where by means of a civil tongue with the upper servants, 
and a chirruppy manner with the maids, being also able to sing a 
lively song, if called upon, I became friendly with the lot, so could 
consider who was likely to be useful, and learn the ways of the 
visitors. I found Mrs. Walcot didn’t have no maid with her; the 
housekeeper’s niece, who was visiting her aunt, ladies’-maided her; 
but she was no good, nervous, and no spirit about her. There 
was a middling lot of servants, what with the visitors, but at last 
I fixed on one, sir, as you might not think. She was an Indian 
woman, a nurse, ayah, they call them, to the nieces of the mistress, 
Mrs. Hamilton, as had come from India in the spring. She was 
uncommon dark, rather small, but had a firmish look about her 
mouth, and her beady black eyes missed nothing. I guessed she 
would not stick at trifles, and would know as well as most our 
common language, which was £ s. d.,and it seemed best to lubri- 
cate the machinery freely. When we had come toan understand- 
ing how I wanted something done particular quiet, I told her who 
I was and what I was after, and how this couple was supposed to 
be in possession of the stones known to have been changed. I 
wanted her to find out if they had the stones with them, and if 
so to get them into her hands, changing them if possible for the 
false ones, but anyhow getting the real ones. And I promised a 
sovereign down on the nail for every stone, big or little, and there 
was known to be 157. You should have seen her eyes glisten 
when I told her how much it was in their money, rupees, and when 
I showed her the bag of shiners. I proposed we should pretend 
to be keeping company, and then we should have nothing to bother 
us but the others’ chaff. She caught on directly. 

That same night she told me in the shrubbery she -had dis- 
covered that Mrs. Walcot dressed early for dinner, and always 
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locked her trunks before coming down, and carried the keys in 
her pocket; the little dog Venus slept in their room ; they locked 
the room-door regularly every night, and there was a small revolver 
in her dressing-bag. 

The first supposition was that the stones, if they had them.at 
all, were in their trunks. This I much doubted, still the search had 
to be made, and to do this either the locks must be picked or 
Mrs. Walcot’s keys be got hold of ; the former alternative seemed 
harder, as the locks would probably be well made, but it would 
take less time than waiting to secure the keys, and time was an 
object. Accordingly I put into the ayah’s hands a bunch of 
skeleton keys to try her luck with the locks, and if they offered 
no resistance, to overhaul the trunks that night while they were 
at dinner. This venture was successful in one way but not in 
another. The woman’s skilful fingers mastered the locks, but 
there were no diamonds. ‘ Plenty of pretty things,’ she said, ‘ but 
no diamonds;’ she had the wit to see if the trunks had any secret 
receptacle. I had told her to examine the high heels of her shoes, 
the thick ivory hair-brushes, and all coils of hair, but it was no 
use. 

Then he or she carried them about ? Which? She for choice, 
because if found on her it could be attributed to her kleptomania, 
which wouldn’t apply to him. Besides, the complications. of a 
woman’s dress afford hiding-places which the secretiveness of her 
character delights in. 

Concluding then that she had them about her, we had these 
difficulties to counteract : 

1. The presence of her husband. 

2. The little dog. 

3. The locked door. 

4, The revolver. 

5. Finding the whereabouts of the stones. 

6. Getting them. 

An hour’s quiet walk in the lanes settled my plans. I con- 
cluded that the business must be done at night, if it was to be 
done without resorting to violent measures, and 

1. The husband must be got away for one night. 

2. Venus must be dosed with a soporific (and her mistress too, 
if necessary ). 

3. I knew how to overcome this. 

4, The mechanism must be disarranged or the cartridges 
damped. 

5 and 6 depended on the skill and nerve of the ayah. 
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VI. 


(Letter from Mr. John Dene.) 
Kempston: June 18, 1886. 


S1r,—On leaving you after receiving your instructions I started 
for this place, the nearest station to Lythe Court. There was 
likely to be considerable difficulty in getting a foothold at the 
Court, but I decided to make my approaches as a groom changing 
his place and taking a few days’ holiday in the neighbourhood, 
having lived as a boy at Newmarket, and knowing considerable 
about horses. Not to take up tco much time in the telling, I 
may say I was soon at home there, and made free of the servants’ 
hall, where by means of a civil tongue with the upper servants, 
and a chirruppy manner with the maids, being also able to sing a 
lively song, if called upon, I became friendly with the lot, so could 
consider who was likely to be useful, and learn the ways of the 
visitors. I found Mrs. Walcot didn’t have no maid with her; the 
housekeeper’s niece, who was visiting her aunt, ladies’-maided her; 
but she was no good, nervous, and no spirit about her. There 
was a middling lot of servants, what with the visitors, but at last 
I fixed on one, sir, as you might not think. She was an Indian 
woman, a nurse, ayah, they call them, to the nieces of the mistress, 
Mrs. Hamilton, as had come from India in the spring. She was 
uncommon dark, rather small, but had a firmish look about her 
mouth, and her beady black eyes missed nothing. I guessed she 
would not stick at trifles, and would know as well as most our 
common language, which was £ s. d.,and it seemed best to lubri- 
cate the machinery freely. Wlien we had come toan understand- 
ing how I wanted something done particular quiet, I told her who 
I was and what I was after, and how this couple was supposed to 
be in possession of the stones known to have been changed. I 
wanted her to find out if they had the stones with them, and if 
so to get them into her hands, changing them if possible for the 
false ones, but anyhow getting the real ones. And I promised a 
sovereign down on the nail for every stone, big or little, and there 
was known to be 157. You should have seen her eyes glisten 
when I told her how much it was in their money, rupees, and when 
I showed her the bag of shiners. I proposed we should pretend 
to be keeping company, and then we should have nothing to bother 
us but the others’ chaff. She caught on directly. 

That same night she told me in the shrubbery she -had dis- 
covered that Mrs. Walcot dressed early for dinner, and always 
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locked her trunks before coming down, and carried the keys in 
her pocket; the little dog Venus slept in their room ; they locked 
the room-door regularly every night, and there was a small revolver 
in her dressing-bag. 

The first supposition was that the stones, if they had them at 
all, were in their trunks. This I much doubted, still the search had 
to be made, and to do this either the locks must be picked or 
Mrs. Walcot’s keys be got hold of; the former alternative seemed 
harder, as the locks would probably be well made, but it would 
take less time than waiting to secure the keys, and time was an 
object. Accordingly I put into the ayah’s hands a bunch of 
skeleton keys to try her luck with the locks, and if they offered 
no resistance, to overhaul the trunks that night while they were 
at dinner. This venture was successful in one way but not in 
another. The woman’s skilful fingers mastered the locks, but 
there were no diamonds. ‘ Plenty of pretty things,’ she said, ‘ but 
no diamonds ;’ she had the wit to see if the trunks had any secret 
receptacle. I had told her to examine the high heels of her shoes, 
the thick ivory hair-brushes, and all coils of hair, but it was no 
use. 

Then he or she carried them about? Which? She for choice, 
because if found on her it could be attributed to her kleptomania, 
which wouldn’t apply to him. Besides, the complications. of a 
woman’s dress afford hiding-places which the secretiveness of her 
character delights in. 

Concluding then that she had them about her, we had these 
difficulties to counteract : 

. The presence of her husband. 

. The little dog. 

. The locked door. 

. The revolver. 

. Finding the whereabouts of the stones. 
. Getting them. 

An hour’s quiet walk in the lanes settled my plans. I con- 
cluded that the business must be done at night, if it was to be 
done without resorting to violent measures, and 

1. The husband must be got away for one night. 

2. Venus must be dosed with a soporific (and her mistress too, 
if necessary ). 

3. I knew how to overcome this. 

4. The mechanism must be disarranged or the cartridges 
damped. 

5 and 6 depended on the skill and nerve of the ayah. 
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And the steps I decided to take with regard to each particular 
were these: 

1. To get the husband off the ground, he must be summoned 
away elsewhitherto by a telegram; but from whom, so that he 
would believe it genuine and act on it? I set Safiyah, that was 
her name, to watch the letter bag—not, that he was very likely 
to entrust anything important to that, which anyone might see 
—and then strolled down to pick up what scraps of informa- 
tion I could, by hook or crook, at the Post Office. And here I had 
a fine piece of luck. As 1 entered the office whom should I see 
but Mr. Walcot himself just handing in a telegram. . ‘ What’s this 
name? Barrett, is it ?’ asked the official. ‘ Yes, it’s plain enough,’ 
was the reply in a sharp tone of annoyance. ‘B, a, r, r, @, 
double t,’ slowly spelt the unmoved operator, ‘and are these 
letters E.C.?’ ‘ Yes, can’t you read ?’ replied Mr. Walcot very 
wrathfully. ‘ E.C.’ repeated the man in the same monotonous way 
as before; ‘affix the stamp, please.’ This was the last straw. 
. you,’ said my gentleman, and quitted the office slamming 
the door; the telegraph man had to lick the stamps himself, 
that wasn’t my business, tho’ I’d have licked a hundred stamps 
for the information I had got. Returning at once to my rooms, 
I wrote to a'friend I often work with to send this message without 
fail next day from some office in the E.C. district: To ‘ Walcot 
Lythe Court, Kempston. Meet me at the Grand ten to-night. 
Barrett ;’ and also I asked him to despatch this at 9.30 next 
night: ‘Walcot, Grand Hotel, Trafalgar Square. Had to go 
suddenly, Paris. Barrett.’ 

I should thus get Walcot away and too late for him to return 
that night; he would come back next day without having his 
suspicions unduly roused, and without hunting up Barrett, who- 
ever he was, supposing him off to France. I guessed he would 
take the bait, because he seemed so riled at anyone hearing 
Barrett’s name in the telegraph office. I warned my co-operator 
by wire to expect an important letter. 

2. Half-a-dozen drops of laudanum in a bit of chicken at 8 
p-m. would settle Venus comfortably for the night, and two or 
three in madame’s cocoatina would be just enough to make her 
sleep rather heavily. 

3. I told the ayah to bring me the key of the bedroom-door 
at 7.45, when the guests would have sat down to dinner. I had 
dealt with such before. Every key of this kind has a solid stem 
ending in a knob or boss, which stands outermost in the locked 
door; with a narrow flat file I divided this boss vertically in a 
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slit an eighth of an inch deep, making it like a screw. By in- 
serting a small screwdriver or broken penknife in the slit, it was 
possible to make the key revolve, and open the door; in the same 
way the bolt might be shot back again and the door relocked, and 
apparently all be just as before. Of course the lock should be oiled 
go as to work easily. Most people think it safer to leave the key in 
the lock, but this is no good if the key has been filed like the one 
I held, and it never occurred to Madame Walcot to examine hers. 

4, With a hypodermic syringe which Safiyah hunted up—it 
belonged to one of the fine ladies—I injected a few drops of 
water thro’ the paper sheath of each cartridge the revolver held. 
They were safe enough now. 

All these points were duly dealt with; in the first only did 
we risk much, but our chances were as good as the enemy’s, and 
as yet the enemy were unsuspecting. 

As 5 and 6 did not depend on me, I could only wait; but I 
relied on the ayah; there was a look about her slender brown fingers 
that reminded me of wonderful tales of Indian jugglery. I wanted 
her to take some chloroform in case of accident, but she despised 
this, 

Next morning, soon after sunrise,she met me in our usual 
walk in the shrubbery with a calm face, but in reply to my inquiry 
‘What luck ?’ unfastened her headgear and poured into my hat 
what looked in the bright early sunshine like a shower of sparkling 
dewdrops. I said not a word till I had counted out into her 
hands 157 sovereigns; and when she had stowed them away I 
asked for the history of her adventure. This she told me at 
length, but I don’t give it here, for she has to take the children to 
London to-morrow, to meet some other relations, and as she will 
stay at the ‘Arundel’ on the Embankment, no great way from 
the Temple, I thought you, sir, might like to see her yourself, and 
hear her tale from her own lips. 

She had hardly ended when we heard a window open above, 
and peeping up thro’ the screen of leaves saw the face of Mrs. 
Walcot, looking bright and fresh in the early morning light. I’m 
a hard man, but still I could not help feeling sorry for her, 
deceiver tho’ she was, when I thought how much on the wrong 
side of the balance her accounts were likely to make up. 

I shall return by the mid-day express, and bring the diamonds 
to your chambers in the afternoon.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, 


JOHN DENE, 
Sidney Marton, Esy., 


Temple, Lon7q2. 
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P.S.—We were only just intime. I heard at the Court this 
forenoon, where I strolled so as not to seem to leave hurriedly, 
that Mr. Walcot was coming down by mid-day and they are off to 


Paris on Friday. 
J.D. 


VII. 


‘WELL,’ said Marton, as he folded up Dene’s report, ‘ I suppose 
that is about the end of the business, except interviewing the | 
man and getting the diamonds ; it is to be hoped that the supple- 
fingered Indian hasn’t tricked Dene after all, and kept the genuine 
articles herself. By the way, I should rather like to hear what 
that woman has totellus. Step down with me to the Arundel, 
and we will try to find her.’ 

I did not much care to hear anything more about the abomin- 
able business; but as Marton seemed to wish it, and I was so in- 
debted to him in the matter, I smothered my disiuclination and went. 

Safiyah was not hard to find, and this is the tale she told us: 

‘As soon as I heard the gentlemen disperse from the smok- 
ing-room and the house at last began to be still, I crept downstairs 
and quietly sat down in the window seat at the southern angle of the 
corridor. I had taken care to open the casement before, and the 
night was perfectly calm, so that I could catch whatever sounds 
came from Mrs. Walcot’s rooms, as they were reached from the oppo- 
site wall; I heard her talk to her dog Venus, ‘ Poor dear creature, 
what makes it so sleepy then ?’ (I could have told her); I heard 
her open and shut with a click her travelling bag, and soon 
followed another hard metallic sound, which. I guessed came from 
laying the revolver on the little marble table by the bedside; I 
heard the clinking of the spoon in her cup of cocoatina, then the 
sound of the cupand saucer set down; then ten minutes of shuf- 
fling, then a long yawn—of which I was glad, for it meant drowsiness 
—the light went out; but at this time of year there isa dim lustre 
clear enough to see by all night. Soon all was still. I waited there 
a full hour, that her sleep might be settled and deep. Next I looked 
to see that all the doors in the corridor were closed, so that there 
might be no draught to shut any of them with an awakening bang, 
though as the night was calm, there was little chance of that; still 
it was well to be on the safe side. Then with the small screwdriver 
Mr. Dene gave me I softly turned the key, pushing back against 
the spring, but not relaxing my hold after the resistance was over- 
come, so that there was nosound; then I turned the handle, and as 
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this, like all at the Court, was well fitted, it made no noise; inch by 
inch I opened the door, and at last I stood inside; I had nothing 
with me but the bag containing the false stones, a delicate feather, 
and my own skill and courage. 

*I stood and considered. I could see a little and hear more; 
the dog was breathing heavily in her basket near the marble 
table, Mrs. Walcot had her face turned the other way and was fast 
asleep. Then I slipped silently round the bed and observed the 
sleeper. One hand lay outside the coverlet, the other was placed 
beneath her cheek and parted lips, but whether it held anything 
could not be seen, nor, as she then lay, could I pass my hand 
beneath the pillow. And now began my task. You have heard » 
of the Indian thieves, and how by making a sleeper toss about 
restlessly they can steal away the very bedclothes on which he is 
lying. All this I knew, and many another trick of hand-cunning. 

‘And now, one slightest touch of the tiny feather, she moved 
her head ; another touch, her hand stirred; a third, her head turns 
half round, and held loosely in her fingers, appears in the shadowy 
twilight a small leathern bag. Now for the test of delicate skill ; 
hardly a brush, hardly more than a fanning of the surface of those 
slender fingers and the hold relaxes; I touch the bag, the treasure 

-is mine—no, not yet—the hand slowly begins to close again. 
Shall I snatch the prize? No; such roughness is only for clumsy 
hands; let be awhile; yet one more subtle stirring of that satin 
skin, the faintest ruffle; her hand once more uncloses and remains 
unclosed. Softly I grasp the bag, untying the thick cord of silk, 
and bury it in my pocket, where the diamonds make no sound as 
they fall; then withdrawing my hand I unfasten the other bag 
and insert it in the neck of hers, smothering the two in my shawl 
as I reverse their position, to drown the noise of the moving stones. 
And now it is done, the silken band is tied again—still she sleeps 
peacefully—and lastly I replace the bag near her hand as it was 
before. Was it a part of my natural cruelty, or the pride of 
triumphant skill, that made me yet once more touch her hand, 
which as it opened and reclosed, again grasped the bag, to complete 
the unhappy woman’s deception? All over now, save an easy 
retreat; one look round to see that no traces are left; softly I 
open the door, softly pass through, softly close it again. I godown 
the stairs and pass out into the cool night air, where I walked in 
the shrubbery till Mr. Dene came, and I gave him the real 
diamonds. Ah, Sahibs,’ she added, ‘ you are our masters, but you 
have a great deal to learn from us.’ 
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But I had an experience yet to come. The next morning 
Marion and I decided to finish the business by taking the stones, 
with the settings, to be replaced ; and when that was done I vowed 
I would make my mother keep them in a safe; indeed I had 
written the night before to Gaskell, the agent, to order one suitable 
for the wall in my mother’s boudoir. We were just turning into 
the jeweller’s when—good heavens !—whom should we meet face to 
face but—the Walcots! Istammered out something, and felt hot all 
over and utterly miserable, hardly knowing whether I was standing 
on my heels or my head ; and they did not seem much more at their 
ease, at least Marton said so afterwards. He was calm and imper- 
turbable, and never, he said, enjoyed a scene’so much in his life, 
though the actors played their parts in a manner that was beneath 
contempt. At last after some of the tritest and most trivial re- 
marks we got disentangled, and managed to say ‘ good-day.’ It 
was natural to me to be awkward at a crisis, but they were people 
of the world; presently, however, we found what it was that had 
disconcerted them. We were just unfolding our business to the 
jeweller, the same man who had so greatly admired these stones a 
few months before; he remarked how much more fortunate we 
were in our possessions than the lady and gentleman who had 
just gone. 

‘ How so?’ asked Marton. 

‘They wished to dispose of some valuable diamonds, they said, 
and we were not unwilling to become the purchasers of really good 
stones; but when they untied the little leathern bag which con- 
tained them, and poured them on the counter, I saw at a glance 
that they were not genuine stones, and told them so. I have 
never seen people more surprised oramazed. He muttered, “ After 
all that trouble,” but she had not a word to utter, in fact she 
seemed dazed and stupefied. Pray can you tell me, sir, who they 
are, if I may take the liberty; I think they spoke with you as you 
entered ?’ 

‘Their name is Walcot, and that is about all that I can tell you.’ 

‘And, Gerard,’ he said, as we departed, ‘that was about 
enough; to anyone who knew them it spoke volumes, ay, whole 
libraries; didn’t it? Anyhow I think we have been “ upsides” 
with them, as they say in your county, this time.’ And I thought 
so too, 


JOHN PASLEW, 





As it Happened. 


CHAPTER I. 
TO-DAY. 


Ir was a well-furnished, almost luxurious, bedroom, giving the 
impression that the owner was a man of cultivated tastes, or, at 
least, one of those people who go through life judiciously, selecting 
sensations and ideas, and build themselves up thus a more complex 
character than that with which they were originally endowed. 

There was something about the pictures, the books, about even 
the curtains, arranged with a careful assumption of carelessness, 
which seemed to suggest that the whole room reflected a character 
of this nature. 

The owner of the room lay on the bed in the corner, a little 
group around him. A dark-complexioned, rather squarely-cut 
face, too rude to be intellectual, but just roughly stamped from 
sound material, with lines of determination to give it character, 
and an imprint of enthusiasm to lend it life. It could not be well 
seen now though. The natural expression of almost boyish 
eagerness had given place to one of intense strained effort. 
Unseeing eyes glared into nothingness, and his whole form and 
face were tense and rigid with the contraction that comes of terrible 
physical pain. 

On the far side of the bed stood one, evidently his sister, 
holding a lamp that the light might shine on his face, while the 
doctor leaning over poured a little brandy between his clenched 
teeth. 

One other figure completed the little group. Seated on this side 
of the bed in the half shadow was a tall, graceful girl. She had 
a firm, expressive face, far more intellectual and refined than that 
of the man beside her; a face showing strength of will and in- 
tensity of conviction. She had deep, thoughtful eyes, and tbat 
kind of austere beauty only to be admired by the few who under- 
stand it, and left on one side as too forbidding by those who like 
regularity in feature and a prettiness more easily grasped. 

She held one of his hands, or rather he held hers in a painful 
grip; and dry-eyed, but with express:on risen to sadness, she sat 
and watched him attentively. 
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When the doctor, after administering another dose of brandy, 
lifted one lid and examined the eye beneath, she looked at him 
with a mute inquiry which she dared not put into words, 

‘Go and rest for a little while, Miss Gray,’ he said kindly. 
‘You can do nothing here now, and we will call you should any 
change come.’ 

She shook her head. ‘What were you looking at? Did you 
think there was a change ?’ 

‘T have done all I can; now we can only wait. While there 
is life you know.’ 

She moved her foot with a little gesture of impatience. ‘I 
am not achild. Do you think anything can be harder to bear 
than this suspense ?’ 

‘The truth might be ; that is all I can say,’ he said gravely. 

She thanked him with her eyes, and then a few minutes later 
when he left the room sank on her knees by the bed, and for the 
next few minutes the stillness was only broken by the hard 
breathing of the injured man and the unrestrained crying of the 
girl, his sister. 

When the doctor came back it was with old Mrs. Llewellyn, 
the patient’s mother. She took in the position at a glance, and 
led the young girl quietly from the room, returning in a minute 
to sit in her place. Poor much-tried, strong-hearted, old mother ! 
Catharine Gray still knelt by the bedside, praying. The old 
doctor looked on for a little while, then he’ also brought up a chair 
and watched. 

It was an impressive scene—the lamplight—the ghastly face 
of the unconscious man—and prayer and science—wrestling: with 
the hours which still seemed silently and remorselessly to be 
bearing a life farther and farther into the long night. 


CHAPTER II. 


A YEAR AGO. 


In the dining-room of the little house in Bayswater, where she 
lived with her widowed mother, Catharine Gray sat in a low chair 
by the fire. Standing in front of her, leaning on the mantelpiece, 
was Ralph Llewellyn. Sheis the Catharine we know but yet looks 
fully the year younger; all is foreshadowed, not all completed, and 
you can trace her decision and force of character in the face they 
have not yet entirely moulded, About twenty-five, she is just in 
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that stage when pretty girls lose their prettiness, when beauty in 
others begins to develop. 

‘Don’t you think you are rather hard on me?’ Ralph was 
saying. 

‘Not harder than I am on myself. You do not believe that 3 
shall find it easy to bear or feel the time pass quickly ?’ 

‘Then why do it at all, Catharine ?’ and he rose ‘eenibhibisebyy 
‘it can serve no good purpose. You treat me as though I were 
incapable of forming any resolution, as though I did not know 
myself at all. I said I would argue it quietly, but how can I? 
Everything might be so straightforward, so simple, only you won’t 
Jet it. Though I trust you with everything, you will have no faith 
in me.’ 

Tears rose to her eyes, but she did not waver for one moment, 
and he relapsed into his old position. 

‘Don’t you think I do trust you, Ralph? Is not it trusting you 
to tell you everything like this?’ 

He walked up and down the room two or three times, then 
stopped in front of her, and, taking her hands, looked down into 
her eyes. 

‘You do love me, Cathy ?’ 

‘Yes, Ralph. How could I else be here like this ? You do not 
need these words to tell you that.’ 

‘Then why must it be? Have you no feeling for me?’ 

‘You force me to say so much—so much that I should like 
you to have understood without.’ 

‘Do I?’ He dropped her hands and stood watching her sadly 
and thoughtfully. 

‘I am older than you.’ 

He gave a quick restless movement. ‘A few months—that is 
all.’ 

‘ Only that, certainly, and yet I feelas though I have had more 
experience. I think I know you, more than you know me. I feel 
that I understand you where you do not understand yourself, and 
when you say that you love me . 

‘When I say that,’ he interrupted rather bitterly, ‘ you do not 
believe me, though I swear it before God.’ 

‘I believe you mean it,’ she said sadly, ‘only I think that, 
whereas I know you, you do not know me—only think you do.’ 

‘You are too hard, Catharine! What can I say, how can I make 
you believe the truth ?’ 

‘ This is all so difficult to say,’ she continued, not heeding him, 
‘and yet I ought to tell you. I mean that if I were different you 
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might not be here, that it is not really me you love, that—oh Ralph! 
do you think a woman does not know when she is pretty !—she 
must !—that it is not really me, only my face, you love, and I dare 
not, cannot say yes, when I know so well how this on which you 
would build our happiness, would quickly go, leaving us—God help 
us—where ?’ She got up and leaned on the mantelpiece. ‘ How 
can I help being miserable when I feel this so?’ 

He put his arm round her and tried to raise her head. *‘ Why 
won’t you hear me, Catharine, when I tell you again that you are 
wrong, cruel, unjust ?’—then waited a minute to force a calmness he 
could not feel. ‘It is only a miserable shadow of your own 
imagining ; why will you let it come between us? One day you 
will ask me to forgive you for this. I love you for what you are 
and for what you always will be. I do know you know, and have no 
fear that you will change.’ 

‘No, Iam not afraid of that.’ 

‘Yet, don’t you think that I on my side might say, How do I 
know that I shall still find you thinking of me ?’ 

‘You do know it, Ralph.’ 

He looked at her a minute. ‘ Yes, it is not that I fear.’ 

‘Then you will do it ?’ 

‘Yes, Catharine,’ he said with an effort. ‘I will do it: not 
because you are right, but because I can’t help it, and would do 
more than this to prove myself, if there were no alternative. Is 
there no other way?’ 

She shook her head. ‘ This year from to-day you give to me; 
then, coming back, all the rest shall be yours. Good-bye, Ralph.’ 

He took the hands she offered him. They were such sensitive 
hands: he never felt her more his own than when he had her 
hand in his like a nervous bridge between: then he kissed them 
reverently with one earnest ‘ good-bye, Catharine, and turned 
away. 

At the door he looked back a minute, perhaps instinctively or 
merely to photograph her soon his memory. She was standing 
motionless where he had left her. 

‘ Ralph!’ 

He came back instantly ; then on the impulse of the moment 
took her in his arms—she could not prevent him: her head went 
on his shoulder and the tears that were almost the first came 
with her broken sentences. 

‘You forgive me, Ralph? You will not think unkindly of me 
because I cannot do as other girls do? You will only go away 
believing that I shall miss you far more than you can miss me, 
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There will be so much to interest you—I must sit here and think 
alone. I don’t want to say good-bye with any anger: when you 
do think of me I want you to think of me, not as of one who 
meant to do you any wrong, but of one, who every day, Ralph, 
prays that God may bless you and bring you back to me.’ 

He looked straight into the eyes that met his so unflinchingly, 
‘I could not think hardly of you, Cathy. You are my true angel, 
I would trust you to the grave and beyond.’ 

Then the parts changed. Catharine wavered for the first time, 
while Ralph was strong with her decision. She hesitated but 
would not speak, and then the moment was gone. 

‘Good-bye, once more, my Catharine.’ 

‘Good-bye, Ralph. May God bless you,’ and then he was 
gone, and she went back wearily to the fire. 

If she was right in her estimate of him, then, to-night, per- 
haps, had seen the birth of something new. If she was wrong, 
then the wrong was for her to bear. To Ralph Llewellyn going 
away for his year’s probation, something seemed different, though 
he did not quite know what. 


CaarTer III. 


YESTERDAY. 


A LITTLE crowd had gathered round to see, as they would have 
done if the excitement had been merely caused by a fallen cab- 
horse or a momentary block; figures elbowed their way to the 
front, others less pushing craned their necks to see beyond those 
more forward ; the latent sympathy ccmmon to all for the moment 
overshadowed by eager curiosity. 

It was only a man had been run over, not an uncommon event. 
He had been crossing the road abstractedly when he was suddenly 
startled by a warning shout from the driver of a hansom cab. 
To avoid it he moved quickly back, stepping right in front of a 
heavy two-horse waggon coming quickly the other way. There 
was a shout of many voices, but it came too late for warning, and 
in an instant he was knocked down, lying beaten, maimed, now 
under, then behind, motionless and almost lifeless. 

They picked him up thinking him dead, but he was conscious, 
and made them take him home instead of to the hospital. ‘I 
may as well die there,’ he said, ‘comfortably’; and then with the 
jolting and agony, fainted away, so that they almost thought he 
had died on the way; but he lived till they got him home—till 
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the doctors had pronounced his case hopeless, adding ‘ internal 
injuries’ with that delightful vagueness so suggestive of horror 
to the uninformed ; and then, when all thought he had scarcely an 
hour to live, he rallied somewhat and asked a few questions. 

The other doctors, hastily called in, had left, only the old friend 
and physician remained—and he stayed not so much because he 
could do anything, as because of the almost fatherly interest he 
took in Ralph, whom he had known as a child, and out of respect 
for the family wishes. 

‘I am dying, doctor, am I not?’ 

‘Not if we can prevent it, my boy,’ said the old man cheerily. 

He twitched his fingers restlessly. ‘Yes, I understand that, 
but I want you to tell me how long I have to live. Is it days or 
only hours?’ 

The old physician hesitated a minute. 

‘Tell me the truth, I shall be happier so.’ 

‘It is only hours, then, my poor boy.’ 

‘Then I want pencil and paper; there is a letter I must 
write.’ 

Mary Llewellyn looked at the doctor inquiringly, and he nodded 
as he passed from the room. 

It proved harder than he had thought, such a long, slow, labori- 
ous process. Only a few cramped sentences, but all his life re- 
maining seemed to be spent in them. When at last it was done 
he could only lie exhausted; it had been a very costly effort, but 
yet it was well worth it all. In this way Ralph Llewellyn wrote 
his first letter to Catharine Gray. 

He gave it to Mary to put in an envelope; she knew whom it 
was for without his whispered ‘ Catharine.’ 

‘Give it to her afterwards,’ he added significantly, ‘ not till 
afterwards,’ and then with this he seemed to relinquish his last 
hold on life as though the difficulty of living were too great, and 
lay unconscious, unseeing, awaiting the end, careless and ignorant 
how it might find him. 

It was while he was like this, that Mary, in defiance of her 
instructions, sent the message. What could Catharine think of 
her, if she withheld this so that no news reached her till too late ? 
So that very night Catharine, composed and calm, but with a 
world of misery in her eloquent eyes, came and took her place by 
the bedside as one who had an undisputed right. 
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CuaPrrer IV, 


TO-MORROW, 


EarRLy the next morning when the doctor came, he found 
Catharine still sitting by the bedside, looking thin and pale with 
her long vigil, and with an expression of half expectancy in her eyes, 
which he did not then understand. She rose and followed him 
out when he left the room after his brief examination. 

‘Do you not think he is better this morning? He was 
conscious once during the night and I thought a change might 
possibly have come. He recognised me and said that he would get 
over it now. Do you still think that there is no hope ?’ 

He waited a minute looking at her, at first pityingly then 
curiously. She stood and talked to him so calmly, with such cool, 
deliberate utterance, that he could not quite understand whether 
this composure came from want of feeling or strength of will: he 
settled it to his own satisfaction though before answering her. 

‘There is a slight change, Miss Gray; but it is a change for 
the worse. Only a miracle can save him now,’ and then he went 
on his way down the passage, leaving Catharine standing in the 
same place with a thoughtful, dreamy look on her face, as though 
she too were on the threshold of another world. 


B. GARDINER, 



















































































































Che White Feather. 


BY ARTHUR LOUIS. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A GUN ROOM COURT-MARTIAL. 


THERE had been a gun-room court-martial, such a court as 
was always held to consider and give judgment upon any matter 
which affected the honour of the mess, through the conduct of 
one of itsnumber. In most cases these courts are held for purely 
trifling affairs; indeed, it is seldom that any member of the gun- 
room commits an offence that is serious, or one that cannot be 
summarily dealt with by his messmates, and punished by a 
sentence of ‘ over the table,’ and the administration of a certain 
number of dozen. However, this court-martial was a different 
matter. The honour of the whole mess, nay more, of the whole 
ship, was involved, and the affair had to be sifted to the bottom. 
It is useless to describe this non-official court, whose power was 
unquestioned, excepting to say that it was modelled on the real 
court, for to the civilian mind such description would be unin- 
telligibie, while to those who are in the service all details would 
be superfluous. It is not often that this mock trial is an abuse of 
power, and those who have received its sentence have frequently 
been the first to uphold the advantages of its institution. It was 
so now. Charlie Lathom was the principal prisoner before the 
court, and from the point of view of the president and his in- 
structors, he felt that there was nothing to complain of in his 
treatment. The case lay in a nutshell. Two members of the 


‘mess had been guilty of brawling at a public ball. They had 


then agreed to meet two military officers for the sake of ‘ fighting 
it out.’ This was the first offence, an offence which, had it come 
to the ears of the authorities officially, would have assuredly 
taken the matter out of the jurisdiction of the present court, and 
involved a court-martial of another kind. However, the matter 
had been kept tolerably secret (very tolerably, thought West). 
Luckily the ship had sailed, and in all likelihood the affair would 
be quickly forgotten; but the matter having become known in 
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the gun-room, and as it naturally affected the honour of each 
member it contained, it must be looked to at once. Thus began 
the statement for the prosecution. The second indictment was 
that Charlie Lathom and John West repaired to the polo ground 
as arranged. When there, although they had made fools of 
themselves, probably through an excess of drink, West remained 
to see the matter through, Lathom like a cowardly hound ‘ran 
away. Here a groan ran through the court. West under the 
circumstances did what he could to support the honour of the 
ship (hear, hear). It had been rendered impossible for him to 
draw back now. He fought one of the subalterns with a sword, 
and wounded him slightly in the arm (a burst of admiration from 
all present, which was quickly repressed), and then offered to 
fight the other subaltern, who chivalrously refused. West came 
on board, as can be seen in the leave book, in company with 
Lathom, whom a letter received this morning describes as 
‘skulking about the road while the fight was going on.’ He 
dropped a letter by means of which his name was ascertained. 
He gave false information about the departure of the duellists, 
and thus escaped unpleasant questions. There was no defence. 
Lathom shut his lips firmly as though afraid he should speak. 
His face was deathly pale, and there was a look of despair upon it 
which might almost have proclaimed his guilt. The iron was 
entering into his soul, for this was his first stern lesson of life. 
In those few moments he had aged years; he knew now what 
trouble meant, and as long as he lived he could never feel a boy 
again. But it never occurred to him to speak, nor did he ever 
venture to look again at his friend to encourage himself in his 
noble purpose. He had seen that look of entreaty this morning. 
Johnny did not speak then to clear him; so be it: he would not 
speak now to clear himself. As for Johnny, his face wore almost 
its usual expression. He felt he was safe. He knew that 
Charlie would never explain now, and to a person of his weak 
nature the worst seemed over. He had been upon the edge of a 
precipice, and his friend had gone over in his stead, pushing him 
to a place of safety. He accepted the sacrifice and was no longer 
afraid. Bright and careless always, he lived his life from day to 
day, taking no thought for the future, enjoying every moment, 
provided things were all serene. There had bid fair to be a cloud 
in the sky, but it had blown over and things were all serene once 
more. Charlie had stepped into his shoes; he was such a strong 
self-reliant fellow that it wouldn’t matter to him half as much as 
it would to himself. Indeed, Johnny felt that such a thing 
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would have crushed the very life out of him, rendering future 
happiness impossible. But Charlie was different ; he would get 
over it somehow, and he could, too, always make it up to him by 
some yet unforeseen means or other. This was how it was that 
West wore his usual expression, nor betrayed himself by the 
slightest sign. He could no more appreciate the mercy and 
chivalry of his friend than a little child can understand the 
teaching of the stars. He was absolutely mentally incapable of 
grasping the price which was being paid for his safety; thus he 
was neither so unfeeling nor so wicked as he appears. No two 
people are constituted alike; and this boy, gifted with an attrac- 
tive exterior, high spirits, and an ability to please, had but few 
good qualities beneath his superficial polish ; till now their absence 
had scarcely been noticeable. Johnny West, unthinking, careless, 
heedless, whatever it may be called, accustomed to have every- 
thing made easy for him from early childhood, at the age of nine- 
teen was now the recipient of a greater gift than falls to the lot 
of most—the gift of another person’s honour. It was very good 
of Charlie, and he took it. But while these two were standing 
there at this improvised bar of justice, the court went on. For 
brawling in public it was agreed that West should receive six 
dozen, but—and here the speaker looked round for approbation— 
in consideration of the pluck he had subsequently shown, it was 
proposed that this sentence should be, by the mercy of the court, 
annulled. Everyone looked pleased. As for Charles Lathom, his 
is no ordinary case. He has imperilled the honour of this mess 
and this ship—more of the service even—and played the part of 
acowardly poltroon. The sentence is that he shall be sent to abso- 
lute Coventry by his messmates, who will by this means show their 
opinion that he is unfit to associate with officers and gentlemen. 
There was a dead silence at this decision, which everyone felt 
to be severe though thoroughly deserved. As one in a dream 
Charlie heard the verdict. From their point of view it was a just 
one, but a sneer curled about his tightly drawn lips. He run 
away! he a poltroon! he could almost have laughed a bitter laugh. 
‘Could his messmates know him so little as that? could it be 
possible they really thought he dared not fight? Ah! if only he 
could show them.’ But what use in thinking thus? there was no 
help, no appeal; this thing was real, and though innocent he had 
chosen to suffer; therefore it must be done bravely and with no 
faltering. In a moment the court had broken up, the individuals 
of which it was composed pursued their ordinary avocations, and 
the day’s routine went on as though nothing untoward had occurred, 
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No one spoke to Lathom, his punishment had begun; it was to the 
others as though he did not exist, and he was as much alone in 
that room full of his late friends and companions as he would have 
been in a desert. The poor fellow gave one look round him in a 
dazed kind of way, and then, as though realising what his future 
life was to be, gathered himself together and left the mess, He 
must think or he should go mad. And so he went on deck, and 
there, passing and repassing the little parties of twos and threes 
who were taking exercise on that narrow space, he walked alone. 
But thought was almost impossible ; by their whispers and suddenly 
lowered tones as the others passed him, he knew that they were 
discussing himself and commenting on this morning’s occurrence. 
How he wished he could have betaken himself to the other side of 
the deck, where the senior officers were taking their exercise. As 
yet they knew nothing of his disgrace. As yet! Of course it would 
soon be evident that he was an outcast, and that his messmates 
shunned him as they would a leper. That everyone would know 
this was, he felt, inevitable, though the origin of his disgrace 
might remain a secret, the members of the gun-room not being 
likely to talk about such a private affair. He fetched a book, and 
then, under cover of a pretence of reading, went on to the fore 
bridge, and there lying down beside a hencoop, unheeded by the 
midshipman of the watch, who had of course been posted up in the 
verdict, he remained alone with himselfand his misery. Presently 
he pulled out the letter from home, which had been the chief 
evidence against him, and read it through. ‘I wonder if she would 
believe me a coward?’ thought Charlie, as he came to his sister’s 
name at the bottom of the page. ‘No, I think not,’ he answered 
himself, with a smile that lit up his face, and seemed to smooth 
out the lines upon his forehead and the rings round those eyes 
which, though full, were too proud to overflow. ‘There is comfort 
in that thought, at any rate. If all the world were against me she 
would be upon my side. She herself knows not what fear is, and she 
could not suppose that I did either. Well, she knows me,’ he 
thought ; ‘these fellows apparently don’t; but Johnny knows me. 
Well, Johnny doesn’t think I ran away, poor Johnny !’and he sighed. 
‘Yes, poor Johnny!’ he thought again, ‘it would have broken his 
heart and spoilt his life. Iam glad I saved him. I may live it 
down; what is that line ? 
I hold it truth with him who sings, 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 


That men may rise on stepping-stones 
- Of their dead selves to higher things. 
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Well, I’m dead now so far as this ship is concerned; whetherI rise 
or not remains to be seen. Oh for a chance of a fight where I could 
show them what I could do! they’d see whether I am a coward or 
not.’ And thus Charlie Lathom, like many before him, battled it 
out with his trouble. To some this trouble may sound childish 
and insignificant. Lucky people! burdened with no ultra fine feel- 
ings of sympathy. Picture a boy, high spirited and happy, brought 
up in a strict code of honour and abhorring anything that is not 
straight, entering upon life. That life is his friendships, bis social 
intercourse with his contemporaries, his duty and his pleasures. 
His quick sympathy and sensitiveness, which make the affairs, 
prosperity and misfortune, of his companions of as much moment. 
to him as his own. In one moment quite unexpectedly this is 
over. In future his duty must be done alone, unsympathised 
with and undiscussed. Companions he has none, friends he has 
none. He can never again be let into the life that is going on 
around him, he can never give away help or sympathy more—he 
has given it away once and for all. The object of it has accepted 
it all in a lump as one gift, and gone rejoicing on his way, while 
he who has parted with this treasure is left helpless, disgraced, 
and alone. 


CuapTer VIII. 


ALONE IN A CROWD. 


LiFE went on as usual on board the ship, and no one heeded 
Charlie. His messmates were studiously polite to him, and on 
duty the utmost deference was paid to him, but there was no 
intercourse otherwise, no words of friendship. The senior officers 
had got wind that something was wrong with Lathom, and it 
piqued their curiosity slightly. He had never been a favourite like 
West or some of the others, he was so reserved and dull, and it 
must have been the force of contrast which made West choose him 
for his friend. But when in the smoking circle at night Lathom 
was always seen sitting apart smoking his pipe, and speaking to 
no one excepting perhaps a warrant officer, this practical isolation 
could scarcely escape the attention of the ward-room officers, sit- 
ting on the opposite side of the deck round the after-starboard gun. 

‘What’s up, West?’ the lieutenant of his watch asked him 
one day; ‘ what’s wrong with Lathom?’ 

‘ Nothing, sir, that I know of, was the reply. 
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‘Nonsense! he is always alone, and no one ever seems to speak 
to him. What’s he done ?—don’t you fellows like him ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, he isn’t very popular, you know,’ answered Johnny. 
‘ And well—and perhaps he has done something.’ 

‘What something ? ’ 

Now West might have answered that the something was to 
sacrifice himself for his sake, but he did not, and contented him- 
self with saying, ‘ Oh, I don’t know, sir,’ and the lieutenant having 
been but very lately in the gun-room himself dropped the subject, 
seeing that though West knew, it was probably a point of honour 
with him not to tell. 

Lathom had almost got accustomed to his solitary life now. 
Grave before he had become graver now; he seemed to be quite 
apathetic to what went on around him and seldom or never smiled. 

He was a smart officer, and always did his duties in a manner 
that deserved commendation. The naval instructor looked upon 
him as a treasure; there was something so sad and taking about 
this tall lad, who seemed to spend his whole time endeavouring to 
do his work to the satisfaction of this much tasked master. His 
courteous tones and deferential manner were a strange contrast to 
the noisy and thoughtless behaviour of the majority of this gentle- 
man’s pupils. He often pondered over the origin of this sadness, 
marvelling greatly at the unpopularity he seemed to enjoy, and 
one day went so far as to question him. That sad look in his eyes 
quite haunted him, and he felt it his duty, good man! to elicit the 
trouble, that he might adjust it with commonplaces and advice. 
But Charlie, with a smile which seemed to come from the lips only, 
for it did not touch the expression of his eyes, only answered : 

‘There is nothing the matter with me, sir, thank you, that I 
can tell you.’ 

‘Then there is something,’ pursued the chaplain. Charlie was 
silent. ‘Come, tell me, my boy; perhaps I can help you.’ 

‘No one can help me, sir,’ he said with a tone of conviction 
that proved to his questioner the helplessness of thecase. ‘ Will 
you kindly excuse me now, sir, for I have nothing to tell,’ and so he 
was fain to dismiss him. 

Some weeks had passed now. The ship was anchored off 
Adelaide, and the festivities had begun which had been in prepara- 
tion to give the Admiral and his officers a colonial welcome. All 
this time West had not spoken to Lathom. To do him justice, he- 
had endeavoured to do so, but whenever he came up to him for 
that purpose, Charlie had turned away. If West spoke to him he 
would be breaking the unwritten law, which was that no one should 
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hold intercourse with him. Having done so much in order to 
save him from the consequences of his unworthy fright, Charlie 
was not going to let him incur odium for the sake of a few words. 
The only consolation he had in his solitude was that Johnny 
seemed so happy. As usual, he was the life and soul of the gun- 
room, and an authority upon any question that was mooted. He 
had quite recovered his spirits, and seemed to have almost 
forgotten the drama in his life which had happened so long ago. 
It was long ago, he argued, it was a month or more. He had 
become quite accustomed to seeing Charlie in solitude by now, 
and though at first he may have experienced some qualms when 
watching his quondam friend bending eternally over his book, or 
taking his lonely walk on deck, he had become used to it, and 
argued himself into believing that Charlie really rather enjoyed his 
position. ‘ He’s always dull, and hates a row,’ thought Johnny to 
himself, ‘and I believe he likes the feeling that he is in some way 
a martyr ; he is so awfully good, and good people revel in a cross 
they don’t deserve.’ At first he had felt hurt at Charlie’s taking it 
for granted that they were not to speak, and on one occasion. said 
rather crossly, ‘ Well, if you like to bear malice I suppose you must 
do so, but Ishould have thought you were above that sort of thing,’ 
and Charlie only sighed as he went on with his reading, in which he 
had been interrupted, while others who had seen Johnny’s overtures 
of friendship kept it to themselves, though perhaps mentally noting 
that it was like West’s good-heartedness to stick to a friend, even 
after the way in which he had behaved to him that night at Malta. 

In time the ship had settled down to ordinary life at Sydney. 
Very soon each officer of the ship had dropped into the ways of 
the place. There is no hospitality equal to that to be met with 
in the colonies, and there are always houses open to the officers 
of the fleet. Each individual has his home on shore, and so 
welcome are these young men made, that it is not long before they 
begin to look upon this particular mansion as their home in very 
deed. But it is not often that the ward-room and gun-room avail 
themselves of the hospitality of the same houses. In the navy 
the junior officers seldom mix with their seniors on terms of 
friendship, for between them there is a gulf fixed, a gulf of géne 
on the part of both. Thus it was not often that the lieutenants 
and the midshipmen met on shore, except upon formal occa- 
sions; and therefore the complete isolation of Lathom from his 
messmates was never brought very forcibly before the notice 
of his superiors. For Charlie was more isolated than ever. He 
took part in some of the games that were got up; he played 
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tennis and he played cricket, but not often; the studious deference 
and polite coldness with which he was treated by his one time friends 
soon proved to him that it would be better to accept the inevit- 
able and forego such pleasures, for they were pleasures no longer. 
He had thought that in time he might live down this sentence of 
banishment against himself, but now began to despair; there was 
surely no way of living it down. He had been accused and found 
guilty of running away and leaving his friend in the lurch. Why 
or how, if they really believed it, should they ever overlook such 
a crime as this ? 

Meanwhile Johnny was winning golden opinions; his was the 
sort of popularity which began at once. Seldom had there been 
such a jolly good-humoured young officer upon the station. He 
was the bringer of laughter wherever he went, and was always 
welcome. Once he managed to speak to Lathom, and begged 
him not to look so miserable. 

‘What 7s the good,’ he said in his own forcible language, ‘ of 
going about with a face like a meat-axe? you only attract atten- 
tion, and people talk. Look here,’ he went on, ‘there’s a house 
here where I go whenever I can; the people are awfully good to 
me, and they are the nicest people I ever met. They were asking 
me the other day if they had seen all the midshipmen, and I said, 
“No, there was another.” “Do bring him with you,” they said, 
whereupon Jarvis asked whom I meant, and when I said you he 
laughed. “Oh, yes, he’s a capital fellow,” he said, “ you'll like him.” 
“ And why shouldn’t I like him?” asked Miss Brune—she’s the 
daughter—and when Jarvis only laughed, she said, “I must, and 
will, and shall know him, and I rely upon Mr. West to bring 
him.” I said I couldn’t exactly bring you, but I’d tell you to go 
and call; you’d like her, Charlie,’ he went on with an inflection of 
feeling in his tones, ‘and she’d do you good. You want some one 
to talk to, and she’s the very person to cheer you up; so you will 
go to please me, won’t you ? because I said you would, you know.’ 

‘Well,’ smiled Charlie rather bitterly, ‘if you really wish it I 
will go and see your paragon, but you must contrive to let me 
know a time when none of the other fellows will be thére, because,’ 
he said with a short laugh, ‘as you know, it might be awkward, 
and it is simply to please you that I am going.’ 

To please you or others, that was the key to a good many of 
Charlie’s thoughts. He had done all he could to dislike West, 
and had argued with himself and bullied himself on the subject, 
but to no purpose. It is a fact that the affections being accus- 
tomed to run in a groove, frequently find it hard to turn them- 
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selves into a less accustomed channel, and once a person of a deep 
and earnest nature contracts a friendship, it is little likely to be 
greatly influenced by the actions of the friend in question. There 
may be felt disappointment as to his character, and by some 
unworthy deed he may forfeit respect, but yet retain his hold 
upon the affections, to which many a sad story of self-sacrifice to 
an unworthy object can amply testify. In this present instance 
Charlie, being perfectly aware of the baseness of the conduct of his 
friend, also knew that had the same call been made upon his 
generosity again to save that friend, he would act precisely as he 
had done on that day when leaving Malta. His code of morality 
taught him to help any friend in as far as he was able, and to this 
assistance he set no limit through thought of self; and as is fre- 
quently the case, West, taking advantage of his knowledge of these 
sentiments, set but little store upon what was so easily obtained. 
Charlie ordered his conduct in small things as well as in great, and 
therefore, though it was against his inclinations to visit strengers, 
yet felt it would be selfish to refuse such a simple request through 
mere disinclination, and accordingly gave a promise to go. He 
asked particulars as to where these people lived, and when he had 
better go there, &c., and at this moment the boat coming in—for 
they had been waiting on the steps to go off to the ship—this 
stolen conversation came to an end, 


CHaPTeR IX, 


THE HOUSE AT ROSE BAY. 


GLENAVA was one of the many picturesque houses that fringe 
the shores of Sydney Harbour. It was in Rose Bay, and though 
a long low-roofed house, stood at an elevation which commanded a 
view of the most beautiful harbour in the world, while the well 
kept lawn sloped gradually towards the sea till it came to the 
oyster-covered rocks below. It was a beautiful spot, and fit frame 
for the picture now upon the lawn. The picture was Miss Muriel 
Brune, who was amusing herself by looking seaward with her 
glasses. She was a young lady whose slightest whim was a law 
which she expected to be obeyed, and her latest whim having been 
that she should know all the midshipmen of the flagship, the 
only one she had not yet seen was at this moment coming across 
the lawn to be inspected. Our friend, Charlie Lathom, smiling 
and looking like his old self now that he had taken the plunge 
and got away from his unsociable companions, was on his way to 
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make the acquaintance of this young lady. It was rather an 
awkward moment for him, because she did not appear to notice 
his approach, and continued her occupation of staring out to sea. 
As a matter of fact, she had caught sight of a young man coming 
towards her, and had no intention of flattering him with imme- 
diate notice. Miss Brune felt certain that it was only one of the 
midshipmen who almost lived there, and did not mean to bother 
her head about him yet, till she was ready. As for Charlie, he 
began to feel uncomfortable, and at length spoke. 

‘I was told that Mrs. Brune was out,’ he began, ‘ and that I 
should find you here, and so I ventured.’ 

‘Yes, yes, it’s all right,’ interrupted his hostess with a laugh. 
‘I know you are there, but don’t you see that I am busy, and you 
ought to wait patiently ?’ and then turning to him with outstretched 
hand, ‘ how do you do—but who are you ?’ she added staring at him 
in some bewilderment. ‘I really beg your pardon, but I thought 
you were one of the midshipmen.’, 

‘And so I am,’ answered Charlie, with a smile at the confusion 
of this young lady, who a little while ago had showed a too pro- 
voking sang-froid. 

‘Then you "re Mr. Lathom ?’ she said quickly. 

‘I am, replied her visitor with a bow. 

‘Oh, how interesting!’ she exclaimed with insane, ‘Tam so 
glad to see you. Come and sit down here, won’t you, and make 
yourself agreeable.’ 

‘That I fear is beyond my ken,’ said Charlie with a grave 
smile, ‘that is more in West’s line than mine.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. West! he is always-agreeable, and it was very agree~ 
able of him to persuade you to come here, as I wanted to see you.’ 

‘So he flattered me by saying,’ said Charlie with a smile; ‘but 
I fear now that I am here I shall only prove a bore.’ 

‘ Not a bit of it,’ she answered frankly, ‘ you’re something new. 
I know Mr. West and all the others by heart, but you are so 
different to them.’ 

‘Yes, I am,’ he said with a sigh. 

‘Why do you sigh?’ she said, looking puzzled; ‘and why, 
forgive me, Mr. Lathom, why do you look so sad? You have such 
a far-away look, as though you scarcely saw me at all,’ she con- 
tinued with a tone of childish pique ; ‘ what is it you are thinking 
about ? tell me!’ 

Charlie was silent as he looked at his questioner to discover, if 
he could, whether this question were affected or real; then as she 
reiterated it, ‘There’s nothing to tell,’ he said. 
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‘ Well, at any rate,’ she went on with a persistence that was 
beginning to puzzle him, ‘ why do you never go out, and why was 
I told by Mr. West that when you called I was to leave word for 
the other midshipmen that I was out ?’ 

‘ Because he thinks I’m shy, I suppose.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ replied the young lady, ‘but of course if you 
won’t tell me, you won’t; but,’ she went on, and here her change- 
able tones took an inflection that went straight to poor Charlie’s 
lonely heart, ‘I should like to be friends with you, if you will 
let me.’ 

‘Would you?’ he echoed, looking with a light in his eyes at 
this pretty graceful girl who had so suddenly proffered her friend- 
ship. He did not know that, though he now met her for the first 
time, she had talked him over so often and puzzled about him so 
much that he seemed to her like an old acquaintance already. 
There was no doubt about the beauty which he saw. A pretty 
oval face, with clear brown eyes and auburn hair. She looked 
the picture of health and strength, too, as though her life had 
been spent in the open air of that delightful climate, and there 
was about her a nameless grace and charm, which to Charlie was 
the most captivating of all, for she seemed so self-possessed 
and unconscious of self, so different to any English young lady of 
the same age. Her frank and rather abrupt manner of showing 
such quick sympathy, and evincing an interest so real and un- 
affected in himself, touched him. There was an absence of 
artificiality that struck Charlie as something fresh and pleasing, 
and her perfect naturalness made him feel that she was indeed 
different to any one that he had seen before. For this freeborn 
and outspoken young lady, untrammelled as yet by many petty 
social laws, thought and spoke for herself with that perfect ease 
and confidence which reacts like magic upon others. The mid- 
shipmen, who one and all adored her, had voted her ‘a real good 
sort,’ and Charlie, as he looked at her, thoroughly endorsed this 
opinion. The imperious young beauty had been piqued into 
wishing to know this mysterious member of the gun room, who 
alone had stood aloof from her shrine, and now that she saw him, 
so much graver and older-looking than the others, she felt that 
he was in reality worth the whole lot of them, and straightway de- 
termined to conquer him and make him confide in her. Charlie, 
after the first shyness had worn off, required little conquering. 
At first the unaccustomed effort of conversing had been almost 
painful to him, but now, his tongue once loosed, there was a 
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charm in this companionship to the poor lonely youth, which 
seemed to fill some void in his aching heart. 

‘Indeed I should like to be friends very much,’ he said, 
looking at her in undisguised boyish admiration. ‘I have not 
many friends, and none at all in this country.’ 

‘Besides your shipmates?’ she said, using the words she had 
picked up from her naval admirers; but Charlie was vacantly 
looking seaward, and did not answer, as though he were thinking 
of those friends he had mentioned who lived beyond the water. 
At this moment Madame Brune appeared, and this téte-d-téte 
which had begun so well was interrupted. She was a kind, 
motherly woman who greeted Charlie warmly, upbraiding him for 
having been so long in coming to see them, and expressing a hope 
that, like the other midshipmen, he would look upon this house as 
his home. He stayed to dinner with his new friends, and when 
it was time to go back to catch the last boat off to the ship, he 
walked along scarcely able to realise why on earth he felt so 
happy. There seemed a load taken off his heart, and life appeared 
brighter than it had for many.a long day. No wonder either, for 
after months of repression and solitude he had begun to imagine 
that the ordinary sensations of every day had gone out of him 
for ever, and that friendship would never be more to him than an 
empty sounding name; and now the spell was broken, and with 
the greatest ease. Two brown eyes had looked into his, and 
asked him to be a friend. Aye, that he would; it meant so much 
more to him than it would have to another—and life at this 
moment seemed a thing to be desired. 


CHAPTER X. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


In future whenever he got ashore Charlie invariably turned his 
steps towards Glenava, not caring now whether his messmates 
were there or not. Sometimes they were, and at first this had 
made things rather awkward, since they ignored his presence and 
did not speak to him; but the ready tact of Miss Brune noticing 
this without comment, had addressed most of her conversation to 
Charlie, in her turn almost ignoring the others, until on some ex- 
cuse or another they would hide their offence and take their de- 
parture. One ofthem, Tritton, once ventured to remonstrate with 
her. 
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‘You seem to be so wrapped up in Lathom, there is no getting 
a word out of you,’ he said. 

‘ Oh, it’s jealous,’ laughed the girl, * poor little boy!’ 

‘You may laugh at me if it pleases you,’ replied the injured 
midshipman, with an attempt at dignity, ‘but if you can’t tell a 
good sort from a bad lot, it’s only kind to warn you.’ 

‘Very kind,’ said Muriel gravely, ‘and I am most grateful. 
And so you’re a good sort, are you? Let me observe you, for I have 
never looked at you in that light before.’ 

‘Oh, chaff away! but you know what I mean well enough, 
and that is, if you go on encouraging Lathom to come here, we 
can’t come, that’s all.’ . 

‘All!’ she cried in mock dismay, ‘ why it’s everything. You 
cannot be in earnest; it would be too cruel.’ 

‘I am,’ replied the boy, thinking that at last he had brought 
this young lady to the sense of her awful position, ‘ and I repeat 
again, that you must choose between us or him.’ 

‘ And supposing I had the bad taste to tell you I intended to 
choose my own friends, and refuse to be dictated to by any one, 
what then?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I should merely think you were too prcud or too foolish to 
take a friendly warning.’ 

‘Well, really,’ exclaimed Muriel reddening, ‘ you’re pretty out- 
spoken, Mr. Tritton, but there must be some very good reason why 
I should not know Mr. Lathom, as you are all so down on him and 
me,’ with a little tremble in her voice. ‘Mr. West wouldn’t have 
told him to come here ifit had been anything very dreadful.’ 

‘Oh, West ! he is so good-natured, and he used to be Lathem’s 
greatest friend.’ 

‘ Used to be! and is he not now?’ she asked. ‘ How can anyone 
cease to be a friend whatever his friend may have done, especially 
if he be in trouble ?’ 

‘You talk like a girl,’ said Tritton in a voice of scorn. 

‘ May be,’ she answered with a flash of her eyes, ‘ but though I 
am a girl I doubt if I should throw over a friend like Mr. West 
seems to have done, or jump on him when down, as you seem in- 
clined to do.’ 

‘That’s right,’ exclaimed Tritton, almost losing his temper and 
his manners at this reversal of the attack, when he had only meant 
to give disinterested advice. ‘ Don’t spare me; tell West I’ve taken 
away his character, and abuse me for doing my best to get you out 
of an undesirable friendship.’ 
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‘ Well, what isit this black sheep has done?’ she asked. ‘Tell 
me and leave me to judge.’ 

*I can’t tell you.’ 

‘Then I'll ask Mr. Lathom himself.’ 

‘You'd do that!’ he exclaimed, open eyed. 

‘Why not? I know he’s too truthful to tell a falsehood, and 
I think—I’m nearly sure—he will tell me,’ and as she spoke 
her tones became slower and more thoughtful, while a look of 
softness and pity seemed to extinguish the flash of those brown 
eyes which had been so lately directed towards the unfortunate 
Tritton. 

‘Then,’ said that youth with conviction, ‘ when he has told you 
you will give him up.’ 

‘We will see,’ was the answer, ‘ though I doubt it, for as I told 
you just now, girls don’t give up their friends as easily as some 
people do.’ 

‘ Well, here’s a coincidence,’ suddenly said her visitor, ignoring 
this last innuendo as he turned to see whose was the approaching 
footstep, and catching sight of Lathom’s tall form coming towards 
them across the grass ; ‘ now ask him, if you dare! Iam off.” And 
with that he rose to go. 

‘Very well, and I intend to ask him,’ answered Muriel de- 
murely, ‘and I'll tell you whether I give him up when I see you at 
your dance on board to-morrow.’ 

‘Ob, yes, and you'll dance with me, won’t you ?’ he asked. 

‘If I can spare any from Mr. Lathom,’ she said laughing. 
‘ Now good-bye!’ and turning towards Charlie as he approached, 
she welcomed him warmly and bade him take a seat in that pretty 
little pavilion, overhanging the sea, where she now was. 

‘I have been talking to your mother,’ said Charlie, ‘and when 
I began to bore her, she sent me out here.’ 

‘I don’t expect you bored her,’ said Muriel, ‘ for you are a great 
favourite of hers, she is so——’ and the girl blushed as she stopped 
abruptly. 

‘So sorry for me,’ put in Charlie quickly, ‘that is what you 
were going to say, is it not?’ 

She nodded. 

‘ Ah!’ he said, ‘ I was afraid so. I doubt if any one will like me 
again. If I think any one does, it is sure to turn out tobepity. I 
suppose you pity me too?’ he went on rather fiercely. 

‘Well, and if I do, is it not only natural?’ she replied, un- 
daunted by his manner; ‘ you seem so alone and friendless, and 
sometimes you look so sad,’ 
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‘I am alone, but I thought I was not friendless. I believed 
you were a friend,’ and he looked at her as he spoke. 

‘So I am, but can’t a friend pity? You have no idea what a 
friend I am,’ she continued in a lighter tone. ‘Why, I have 
been as good as told that I must choose between the whole of the 
midshipmen and you, and when I said I should certainly choose 
you, I was supposed to be chaffing.’ 

‘Did you say that?’ he asked eagerly. ‘How good of you! 
but I must not let you give up your friends for me.’ 

‘Nonsense! I can manage my own affairs, and if they don’t 
like my ways they must go somewhere else; a lot of ill-natured 
children, that’s what they are.’ 

Charlie laughed. 

‘Tell them that,’ he said. 

‘So I have, scores of times; but,’ she added, looking away 
across the water, ‘will you tell me something? You won’t be an 
ill-natured child, will you ?’ 

‘I hope not,’ he said. 

‘Perhaps you will think me impertinent and prying, but I 
cannot help it. Will you tell me why it is they dislike you so?’ 

Charlie gave ashort laugh. ‘Oh, I don’t know; I’m not nice, 
I suppose ?’ 

‘You are nice enough,’ she said with conviction. ‘It is not 
that ; it’s something you have or are supposed to havedone. I am 
a true friend of yours, as you know, and if you told me I might 
perhaps help you,’ and her voice had a little quaver in it as though 
she too felt this trouble that oppressed him, and would like to help 
him bear it. 

‘Well,’ said Charlie with an effort, and the colour of shame 
mounting to his cheeks as he spoke, ‘it is this; they say I ran 
away, and they have sent me to Coventry.’ 

‘Ran away ?’ 

‘Yes, funked; left a friend in danger and ran away to save 
myself.’ 

This he said with an intonation of such ludicrous scorn that . 
for one moment the girl looked at him in amaze, and then suddenly 
bursting forth intoa peal of silvery laughter, this young lady leant 
back in her chair and laughed as though she could never cease. 
Such laughter Charlie had seldom heard, such merry mirth as 
made that little pavilion ring with the joyful sound. He looked 
at her in speechless wonder, and then he smiled ; and as she still 
laughed on, the more so at the wonder in his eyes, he too caught 
the contagion, and in a moment more was laughing as though his 
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grave sad smile had at length broken forth from all control— 
laughed as he had never thought to laugh again. This was the 
result of his great confession, and in that little summer-house 
these two young people made the echoes ring with their happy, 
merry laughter. Presently Muriel with an effort controlled her- 
self, and, her voice still shaking, said : 

‘Forgive me, but it’s so absurd—you ran away—oh, the idea 
is ridiculous!’ 

‘Thank you,’ answered Charlie, recovering from his unwonted 
exercise and once more looking almost grave. 

‘Tell me about it,’ she said imperiously ; ‘ you didn’t run away, 
of course ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Well, why do they believe it ?’ 

‘I must tell you no more,’ he said, ‘and I must ask you not 
to mention this matter to any of the others.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘Because it is absolutely necessary that you should not.’ 

‘Very well, then, though I cannot see what is your motive in 
not clearing yourself if you can, for you could, couldn’t you?’ 

Charlie was silent. 

‘Silence gives consent,’ she exclaimed ; ‘ you could clear your- 
self, but you will not. Let me think,’ continued the girl, and she 
paused. ‘I have it, Mr. Lathom,’ she cried exultingly, after a 
brief silence, ‘I have your secret now, I’ve guessed it all; and oh! 
if I have guessed it right, how noble you are!’ 

‘ What do you guess?’ he asked in a low tone, the light coming 
to his eyes. 

‘That you do not clear yourself because it would be disgrace 
to another. You are suffering for someone else; have I not guessed 
aright ?’ 

Charlie bent his head and said nothing. 

‘Oh Mr. Lathom,’ the girl said falteringly, ‘you are a hero! 
They are not fit to address you, and they told me to choose between 
them and you. I cannot tell you what I think, but let me shake 
your hand.’ 

‘Don’t,’ said Charlie faintly, as she took it; ‘I cannot bear 
kindness, I’m not used to it. To think of any one believing in me 
like this, unasked, and above all people you; but don’t say any 
more,’ he added quickly—‘I can’t talk of it.’ 

‘Very well,’ she answered kindly, ‘let us come in now. Mr. 
Lathom, I honour and admire you. Not one among your messmates 
is worthy of this sacrifice ; but you know best, and I will not pre- 
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sume to give advice; but I am and always shall be your friend, 
and to-morrow if you will let me I will show the others that I 
have chosen you, not them.’ 

‘You will never tell any one I told?’ he asked. 

- *You told me nothing. I guessed, and I defied you to deny it.’ 

‘That is true; I could not tell a lie.’ 

For the second time when Charlie Lathom walked away from 
that house he felt as if a load had been lifted from his mind. Now 
he felt as he had done in the old days before he landed at Malta 
that last fatal time. What was this new happiness that filled his 
life ? Someone had believed in him, someone who had crossed 
his clouded path like a sunbeam, someone who had scouted it as 
preposterous that he should be capable of doing anything dis- 
honourable or mean, and who, without one moment’s hesitation, 
had given bim her trust and belief. And so he went rejoicing on 
his way, and when asleep in his hammock that night there came 
to him dreams of angels, in which Miss Muriel Brune played a 
most conspicuous part. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A DANCE ON BOARD THE FLAG-SHIP, 


THE next afternoon there took place one of the fortnightly 
dances on board of the flag-ship. This was an event of no small 
importance in the eyes of Sydney society. These afvernoons on 
board the great ironclad were very generally enjoyed, and it was 
a pretty sight too to watch that crowd of young and happy faces 
disporting itself upon this grim floating fortress. And it was 
strange also to observe the freedom and absence of formality in a 
place where discipline and ceremony so usually reigned supreme. 
On these occasions the strict rules and unalterable etiquette were 
temporarily set aside, the young officers would conduct their friends 
to the holy of holies of each particular department, while a mid- 
shipman might be seen entertaining his partner in the very 
quarters of the Admiral himself. A few flags can very soon impart 
an air of gaiety to the scene, and thus the men’s hammocks ranged 
all round the decks as sofas and divans, covered with the brightest 
of bunting, which looked brilliant in the afternoon sun, made the 
decks appear both comfortable and gay. 

Seated upon one of these most luxurious seats were Miss Brune 
and Charlie Lathom. When Muriel had come on board she had 
been surrounded by a crowd of eager admirers all clamouring for 
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adance. To each she had given one quite low down on the list, 
which favour was accepted with scant gratitude by her youthful 
friends, as they wondered who the fellow was that she was keeping 
those other dances for. It was soon apparent that it had been for 
Lathom that she had been waiting, for she had danced the first 
dance with him, and the next and the next, in the most conspicu- 
ous manner. As for Charlie, he looked so happy and beaming that 
his messmates scarcely knew him, nor could they altogether wonder 
at the choice of the girl. Later on came Tritton’s turn, and 
after having waltzed twice round the deck he began the conversa- 
tion by saying: 

‘Well, did you worm Lathom’s secret out of him?’ 

‘| asleed him.what it was that he had done,’ she said, ‘and he 
told me.’ 

‘ He told you ?’ 

‘Yes, he told me that he had run away.’ 

‘Did he, really ? And what did you say ?’ 

‘I said nothing, I only laughed.’ 

‘ You laughed,’ said Tritton in amaze, ‘and what did he say to 
that ?’ 

‘Oh, he laughed too.’ 

‘Well, that beats everything,’ exclaimed her partner, ‘and do 
you still think it a laughing matter ?’ 

‘I do,’ she answered. ‘If he had really run away, and, as he 
said, left his friend in the lurch, it would indeed be no laughing 
matter, but knowing Mr. Lathom as I do, the idea is too ridiculous 
to think of without a smile.’ 

‘ Oh,’ he said witha sort of gasp, as though this were something 
altogether too deep for his mind to fathom, ‘then you don’t be- 
lieve it?’ 

* ©No, I don’t.’ 

‘Well, I can’t understand you,’ he replied candidly enough, 
‘let us come and dance,’ and thus Tritton abandoned a problem he 
was unable to solve. 

Later on Muriel, still haunted by this matter which she could 
not get out of her head, and thinking in her vanity perhaps that 
it was destined for her to set things right, determined to try her 
hand at pumping Mr. West. Accordingly, when that young 
gentleman had taken her out on to the stern walk that ran round 
the Admiral’s quarters, and settled her in a comfortable arm-chair, 
she began the operation by asking him if it was true that he never 
spoke to Mr. Lathom. 

‘Not often,’ answered Johnny with some surprise in his merry 
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glance, ‘but what on earth makes you ask that? Has Lathom been 
bemoaning his lonely fate, or anything?’ 

‘Mr. Lathom? oh, no! but I have noticed he seemed un- 
popular, and I rather wanted to know whether you shared the 
general sentiments about him.’ 

‘I believe I am pretty civil to him,’ he said; then with an 
outburst of youthful jealousy, ‘ perhaps you’d better ask him your- 
self whether I behave pretty to him or not, as you’ve been dancing 
with him all the time, and are probably going to do it again.’ 

‘Really!’ answered Muriel with a touch of scorn, ‘do you 
think he would say anything against you ?’ 

‘No, I don’t; there now,’ he said, looking at her; ‘I know that 
Lathom is a downright good fellow, who would never say a word 
against any one behind their backs.’ 

‘Well, that is rather clever of you,’ replied the young lady 
kindly ; ‘I did not imagine you could see so far into any one’s 
character as that.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he said mockingly; ‘after that compliment we’d 
better go and have another dance.’ 

‘No; I am not ready yet,’ she replied hastily, for indeed she 
had not nearly done with her prey yet. 

‘ What do you think I did yesterday?’ she went on. ‘I asked 
Mr. Lathom why you all cut him, and what it was he had done.’ 

‘ By Jove! no, you didn’t,’ said Johnny, his face all aglow with 
interest and looking at the girl in amazement. ‘ Well, you are 
curious. Whatever did the poor fellow say—did he—did he tell 
you?’ 

‘He told me an untruth.’ 

‘Oh, did he?’ said Johnny looking rather relieved; ‘ what’s 
that about asking questions and getting told what isn’t true? 
Perhaps it served you right,’ he added slyly, ‘but what was this 
particular whopper like—what did he tell you ?’ 

‘He told me,’ she answered with a laugh, ‘ that he had left a 
friend in the lurch and run away.’ 

‘ And why do you call that an untruth ?’ said Johnny, rather 
red and beginning to feel a tinge of discomfort. 

‘Because Mr. Lathom would no more run away and leave a 
friend in the lurch than would the bravest man living.’ 

‘ But if he told you,’ said Johnny, with a lame attempt at argu- 
ment, ‘surely he ought to know ;’ then adding, ‘do you think he 
would quite approve of your going talking about him and his 
affairs to everybody ?’ 

‘I was talking about this to you, Mr. West, and quite con- 
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fidentially.. I am so sorry for Mr. Lathom ; he seems so sad, and 
I have often thought what a nice thing it would be if I could get 
to the bottom of this mystery, and make you all like him again, 
and as you are so good-natured I thought that perhaps you would 
help me.’ 

‘I!’ exclaimed Johnny in dismay, ‘I can do nothing, and really, 
Miss Muriel, I think you are undertaking things too deep for you. 
You can only make matters worse, and if you go putting your 
finger in this pie you will only end by getting Lathom more dis- 
liked than he is at present, for people will think that he has been 
making his moan to you.’ 

‘ Let them think what they like,’ she said reddening ; ‘ if they 
are unjust in one instance, why should they not be so equally in 
another? But perhaps,’ she went on, regaining her composure, 
‘perhaps you are right, Mr. West, and I had better let things 
alone. There is only one question I want to ask you, and then I 
will promise never to allude to this affair again.’ 

‘ Well, what is it?’ said Johnny, ‘and then let us change the 
subject.’ 

‘ All I want to know is this,’ began the girl; ‘I will never tell 
any one I know, not even Mr. Lathom, though the subject is not 
likely to come up again between us. I want to know, from pure 
curiosity simply, the name of the friend whom Mr. Lathom is 
supposed to have left in the lurch when he ran away.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Johnny with a little gasp, ‘ that is curiosity !’ 

‘I am waiting,’ she said deliberately, ‘and I will not budge 
from here until you have answered me.’ 

‘If you must know,’ he said with an angry light in his winsome 
eyes, that had he but known it spoilt his beauty entirely, ‘ his 
name was West, John West, at your service,’ and he bowed as he 
rose and offered his arm to escort her back to where the music 
was playing on deck. 

‘West?’ she said in a sort of dreamy way, looking out to sea 
without observing the outstretched arm. ‘ West! oh, how very 
odd,’ and then she laughed, such a little hard laugh as she turned 
to look at Johnny, that that individual almost felt as though he 
should like to push her over into the sea, at which she seemed so 
fond of staring. 

‘You always seem amused in the wrong places,’ he said, but 
she did not answer, and when they had reached the deck, allowed 

“her partner to put his arm round her and lead her into the midst of 
the dancers like one inadream. When the music ceased she said : 

‘Thank you, Mr. West, Iam rather tired, so will you please 
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take"me back to my mother?’ But tired or not, Muriel managed 
to dance the next dance with Lathom, and very happy she looked. 
She was a good dancer, and what is less common, looked well 
dancing. 

‘I have a piece of news to tell you,’ he said; ‘it is only just 
out. We are to go to the islands in a day or two; some people 
have been killed, or one of them, by the natives, and the Admiral 
wants to inquire into it himself and direct the punishment of the 
offenders.’ 

‘Oh, I am so sorry.’ 

‘Don’t say that,’ said Charlie, ‘for though it does not sound 
gallant to say so, [am glad. There may be some fighting, and 
who knows but what I may have a chance of showing that I do 
not always run away ?’” 

‘Poor boy,’ she whispered softly, ‘but don’t be rash, will you, 
for my sake ?’ 

‘I will be careful for your sake,’ he answered gently, ‘for I 
think you really like me a little.’ 

‘ Of course I do,’ she replied in her everyday tones. 

‘But tell me,’ he went on, ‘ you would like to hear that I had 
done well ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ she said with deliberation, ‘could possibly afford 
me such pleasure.’ 

‘Thank you! I feel as if I longed for a real good fight now.’ 

There was little time for more conversation. The boats were 
oeginning their return trips, and a deal of bustle and confusion 
prevailed on board. Everyone was busy looking for their 
belongings, and each individual seemed to fear that he or she 
might be left behind. There was a hunting for hats and cloaks, 
a rushing to and fro, a shaking of hands, a sound as of everyone 
talking at once, which indeed they almost were, and in a brief 
space of time the last boat-load had pushed off and life on board 
of H.M.S. ‘Victoria’ returned once more to its everyday 


routine. 
(To be continued.) 
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Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. 
picture cover, ls. 

Flip. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28.; cl. 28. 6d. 

Californian Stories (including THe 
Twins oF TaBLE Mountain, JEFF 
Briccs’s Love Story, &c.) Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Maruja: A Novel. 
boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Fcap. 8vo, 


The Queen of the Pirate Isie. With | 
Drawings by Kate | 


28 original 
Greenaway, Reproduced in Colours 
by Epmunp Evans. Sm. 4to, bds,, 5s. 
APhyllis of the Sierras, &c. Post 8vo, 
Illust. bds., 28. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 











Post 8vo, illust. 








Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by: 
The Reader’s Handbookof Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Stories. 
Twelfth Thousand. With Appendix, 
containing a COMPLETE ENGLISH 
Brstiocrapny. Cr. 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. 
Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” separ- 
ately printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; half-bound, 9s. 


Brewster (SirDavid),Works by: 
More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. . 

The Martyrs of Science: Lives of 
GaLiLeo, TycHo Braue, and KEp- 
LER. With Portraits, Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4s. 6d. 

Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
Edition, with numerous I)lustrations, 
and Chapters on the Being and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, b 
J. A. Smirx. Post 8vo, cl. ex., 48. 6d. 











Brydges. — Uncle Sam at 
Home. By Harotp Brypces. Post 
8vo, illust. boards, 28. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Buchanan’s (Robert) Works: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR 
HuGHEs. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With a Frontispiece by T. Daziet. 

The Earthquake; or, Six Days and 
a Sabbath. 

The City of Dream: An Epic Poem, 
With Two Illusts. by P. Macnas, 
Second Edition. 


Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poetl- 
cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. With a Frontis- 
piece. 

God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by Frep. BaRNarRD, 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas, 

Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 

Foxglove Manor. 
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BucHanan (ROBERT). continued— 
Crown $&vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Matt: A Story of a Caravan, 

The Master of the Mine. 


The Heir of Linne. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by: 


Surly Tim, and other Stories. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 18, each. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
Lindsay’s Luck. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. 


Burton (Captain).—The Book 
of the Sword: Being a History of the 
Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times. By RicHarp 
F. Burton. With over 400 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 


Burton (Robert): 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d, : 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 





Ton’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 


Byron (Lord): 





Byron’s Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. By Tromas 
Moore. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, by THomas 
Moore; with Suppressed Passages 
from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Caine (T. Hall), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. 


The Deemster: A Romance of the 
Isleof Man. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Cameron (Commander). — 
The Cruise of the “Black Prince” 
Privateer. By V. Lovett CAMERON, 
R.N.,C.B. With Two Illustrations by 
P. Macnas. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 58.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 
Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Jullet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 

















| Carlyle (Thomas) : 


On the Cholce of Books. By Tuomas 
CaRLYLE. With a Life of the Author 
R. H. SHEPHERD. New and Re- 
vised Edition, » 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 1s. 


The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872. dited by CHARLES 
Exiot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


Chapman’s (George) Works: 
Vol. I. contains the Plays neh 
including the doubttul ones. Vol. II., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol. IIL, 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 188. ; or separately, 68. each. 


Chatto & Jackson.—A Treatise 
on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By Wm. ANDREW CHATTO 
and ives Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henry G. Bonn; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 28s. 


Chaucer: 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H.R. Hawets. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawelts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 28.64. 


Chronicle (The) of the Coach : 
Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J.D 
CHAMPLIN. With 75 Illustrations by 
Epwarp L. CHICHESTER. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 





Ciodd.— Myths and Dreams. 
BY Epwarp Copp, F.R.A.S., Author 
of “The Story of Creation,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Cobban.—The Cure of Souls : 
A Story. By J. Mactaren Cosean, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Coleman (John), Works by: 


Curly: An Actor’s Story. Illustrated 
byJ.C. Dottman. Crown 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, ls. 6d. 

Players and PI rights | have 
Known. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 24s. 



































6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d, each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Antonina. Illust. by SirJoHNGILBERT. 
Basil. Illustrated by Sir JoHN GIL- 
BERT and J MAHONEY. A 
Hide and Seek. Itlustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT ind 5 MAHONEY. 
The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT. é 
Queen of Hearts, Illustrated by Sir 

Joun GILBERT. 

re: Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 

ortrait of WILKIE CoLLINs. 

The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir Joun GILBERT and 
F. A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurterand F. A. Fraser. 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. SMaLt. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and EpwarD 
HuGHES,. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. Fitpes and Henry Woops. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 

G.Du Maurigerand C.S.REINHARDT. 

The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J, MaHoney. 

The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. Firtpes and Sypney Hat. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 
ARTHUR HopPkINS. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time. 

“1 Say No.” 

Tie Evil Genius. 


Little Novels. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 
The Legacy of Cain. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 


Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 


A._ Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
___ illustrated boards, 28, | ‘ 


Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 
Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 


Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 


Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLSTON 
Coins. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,2s. 


olman’s Humorous Works: 
“ Broad Grins,” “My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of Gzorce CoL- 
man. With Life by G. B. BucksTone, 
and Frontispiece by Hocartx. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 


Colquhoun.—Every Inch a Sol- 
dier: A Novel. By M. J, Cocqunoun. 


Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. [Shortly. 





Convalescent Cookery: A 
Family Handbook. By CaTHERINE 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Conway (Moncure D.), Works 


by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 
Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Illusts., 28s. 

A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 
by W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s, 

Pine and Palm: A Novel. Cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. (Shortly. 


Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 
Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Paul Foster’s pouphter. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3s. ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Copyright. —A Handbook of 
English and Foreign Copyright in 


Literary and Dramatic Works. B 
Sr1pNEY JERROLD. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 


Cornwall.—Popular Romances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall, Collected and Edited 
by Ropert Hunt, F.R.S.. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Craddock.— The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. Post 
8vo illust, bds., 28. cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 

Cruikshank (George) : 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series: The First from ‘1835 
to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humour of Tuackeray, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
Rosert Brovucn, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CruiksHank, Hinz, LANDELLs, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 
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CruixsHank (GEORGE), continued— 


The Life of George Crulkshank. By 
BLANCHARD Panera Author _ of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,"” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations, New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
Siicanl Fistes, and . ver) ay 
compiled Biblio . Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. site ‘ 





Cumming (C. F. Gordon),Works 


by: 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 

in the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illusts. 

inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illustra- 
re 

Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cussans.—Handbook of Her. 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates, Crown 68vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cyples.—Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By WiLtt1aMCypLes, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28 








Daniel. — Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By Grorce Danie. 
With Illustrations +4 Rost. Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 





Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 
Port Salvation. n° ALPHONSE 
Daupet. Translated by C. Harry 
MELTZER. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 





Davenant.—Hints for Parents 
on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for their Sons. By Francis 
DAvENANT, M.A, Post 8vo, 18.; cloth 
limp, 1s, 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 64. each. 


One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 


Aids to Long Lie Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 64. 














Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, inclu Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 

ublished MSS., for the first. time 
ollected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 


De Maistre.—A Journey Round 
My Room. By Xavier DE MAISTRE. 
Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 


De Mille.—A Castle in Spain: 
A Novel. By James De Mitte. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 


Dickens (Charles), Novels by 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sketches by Boz. | NicholasNickleby 

Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited an 
.Prefaced by RicHarD HERNE SHEP- 
HERD, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68.—Also 
a SMALLER EpiTIion, in the Mayfair 

_ Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. By 
AvtFreD Rimmer. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
Rimmer, and others, Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Dictionaries; 

A Dictlonary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C, Brewer, LL.D. Cueva 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; hf.-bound, 9s. 

The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C, Brewer, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Complete English Bibliography. 
Eleventh Thousand. Crown 6&vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader's Handbook,” - 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr 
Brewer. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
dos rf and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 

from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport Apams. 





| A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 


bound, 12s. 6d. [ln preparation , 












































BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Dictionarigs, continued— 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. Witb Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By SamueL A. BENT, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra,7s.6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 6d. - 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFrances Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth exira, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By ELiezer 
Epwarps. New and Cheaper Issue, 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6.; hf.-bd., 9s. 


Diderot.—T he Paradox of Act- 
ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s ‘Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien,” by WatTeR HERRIES 
Pottockx. With a Preface by HENRY 
IrvinG. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 48. 6d. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. (cities. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 


Donovan (Dick), Detective 
Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Man-hunter: Stories from the 
Note-book of a Detective. 
Caught at Last! (Shortly. 


Doran. — Memories of our 
Great Towns; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities, 7 Dr. Joun Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edit. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

















Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Apams. (Uniform with Brewer’s 
“Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 12s.6d. [Jn preparation. 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works. 
Critical and Explanato: 
aphical Memoir by Wm. GIFForp, 
fate. by Col. CUNNINGHAM, 3 Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol, II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
by A.C, Swinsurne; Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 





With Notes | 
, and a Bio- | 


DRAMATISTS, THE OLD, continned— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Vignette Per- 
traits, 6s. per Volume. 

Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
Translations, Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col, Cunninc- 
HAM. One Vol. 

Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
Witu1aM GiFForpD. Edited by Col. 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 
Plants. By Rev. T. F. TutseLTon 
Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
6s. [Shortly. 


Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D, Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Coi- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three.Vols. 


Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus: A 
Holiday in Brazil and on the River 
Plate, By E. R. Pearce Epccumse. 
With 41 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 
EpwWarD EGGLEsTOoN. Post 8vo, illust. 

boards, 2s 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tintedand plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 

















Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

Studies Re-studied: Historical 
Sketches from Original Sources. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. 
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Englishman’s House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House; with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
oy - RicHarpson, Fourth Edition, 

ith Coloured Frontispiece and nearl 
600 Illustrations, 
extra, 78. 6d. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 
Them from Infancy to Old Age, B 
OHN BrowninG, F.R.A.S., &c, Sixt 

dition (Eleventh Thousand). With 

_ 58 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great Men. By SamMuEL ARTHUR 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 


Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. 

The Chemica! History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1tt1aM Crooxgs, F.C.S, 
With numerous Illustrations. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Atdience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1Lt1am Crooxgs, F.C.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


Farrer (James Anson), Works 
by: 
Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manners,” Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 


Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Fireworks, The Complete Art 
of ee or, The. Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury. By THomAs KentTisH. With 
267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: 

The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of CHARLES Lams, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

A Day’s Tour: A Journ y through 
France and Belgium. With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, Is. 

Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary, Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 38, 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Crown 8&8vo, clot 

















FITZGERALD (PERCY), continued— 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
Polly. | The Lady of Brantome. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Com. 
piete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 

Heaven, Christ's Victorie on E 

Christ’s Triumph over Death, an 

Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 

duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 

Grosart, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 


Novel. By ALBANY DE FoNBLANQUE. 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Francillon (R. E.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

| A Real Queen. 





One by One. 
Queen Cophetua. 
Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

King or Knave: A Novel.. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. {Shortly. 

Romantic Stories of the Legal Pro- 
fession. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68, 

[ Shortly. 


Frederic. — Seth’s Brother's 
Wife: A Novel. By Haroyp FreEpDERIC, 
Cheaper Ed, Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 





French Literature, History of. 


~ 4 Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each, 


Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs ofa Hindoo. Witha Preface 
by Sir H. BartLe Frere, G.C.S.I1, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Friswell.—One of Two: A Novel. 
By Hain Friswect. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s 

Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38, 6d; each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. __ 

Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide 
to the London Chariti 1887-8. 
Showing their Name, Date o' Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials,&c. Pub- 
lished Annually. ( Cr. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 64, 

Gardening Books: 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit,and Frame Garden, 
By GzorGe GLENNY. Post Svo, 1s. ; 
cloth limp, 1s. 6d, 
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GARDENING Books, continued— 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom JERROLD. ” 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANE 
JERROLD. Illustrated. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 


My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F.G. Heatx. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 


Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 
Novel. By Epwarp GarRETT. Cr, 8vo, 
cl, ex., 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Gentieman’s Magazine (The) 
’ for 1888.. 1s, Monthly. . In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“Science. Notes,” by W, Martizu 
Wi11aMs,F.R.A.S.,and “Table Talk,” 
by Syitvanus URBAN, appear monthly. 
*,* Bound Volumes for recent years are 
kept in stock, cloth extra, price 8s. 6d. 
each ; Cases for binding, 28. each. 


Gentleman’s Annual (The). 
Published Annually in November. In 
illuminated cover. Demy 8vo,1s. The 
Number for 1888 is entitled “ By De- 
vious Ways,” by, T. W, SPEIGHT. 


German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGar Taytor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Joun Ruskin. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s- 64. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Robin Gray. In Honour Bound. 

What will the | Braesof Yarrow. 

World Say P A Heart’s Prob- 

Queen of the lem. 

Meadow. TheGoldenShaft. 

The Flower of the | Of High Degree. 

Forest. Loving a Dream. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each, 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the picts In PasturesGreen. 
In Love an ar. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Fancy Free. | A Hard Knot. 
Heart’s Delight. 

Gilbert (William), Novels by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. ; 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 





| 
| 
| 
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Gilbert (W.’S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each, 

The First Sgries contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jurv. 

The Seconp Series contains—Bro- 
ken Hootie: Engaged—Sproeshearte+ 
Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 


Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. Ginsert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S. “ Pinafore" 
—The Pirates of Penzance—lolanthe 
— Patience— Princess Ida— The 
Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By GEoRGE 
Genny. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 


mancers. By WiLtiaAmM Gopwin, 
Post 8vo, limp, 28. 


Golden Library, The: 

Square 16mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 28. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin’s (Willlam) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete, All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EpMuND OLLIER, 

Maltlory’s (Sir Thomas) - Mort 
d@Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Square 16mo, 2s. per Volume, 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Criz,D.D, 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by Sainte-Beuve, 
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Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An EncycLopzp1a oF QuoTa- 
gions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries, Selected and Edited 4 
THEODORE TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, clot 
gilt and gilt edges, 78. 6d. 


Graham. — The. Professor’s 
Wife :. A Story. By LzonarD GRAHAM. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s, 


Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Gunt and W. 
Koner, Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. Huerrer. 545 Illusts, New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 64. 


Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harte—The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By Bret. Harte. With 25 
original Drawings by Kate GREEN- 
away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 58, 


Greenwood (James),Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each. 
The Wilds of London. 

Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strangé Fish to be Found There. 


Dick Temple: A Novel. 
illustrated boards, ‘2s. 


Habberton (John), Author of 
“ Helen’s Babies,” Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 28. 64. each, 
Brueton’s Bayou. 
Country Luck, 


Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weaknéss, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of oe.) 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 18.; cloth, 1s. 


Post 8vo, 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 

Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 

New Symbols. 

Legends of the Morrow. 

The Serpent Play. 

Malden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 88. 1 


Hall._—Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. s Mrs. S.C. Hatt. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 

. Wood by Mactisez, GILBERT, Harvey, 
and G. CruixsHanx, Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Halliday.—Every-day Papers. 
By Anprew. Hattipay, .. Post. 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28,., 


Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of.. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
—— Text. By Don FELix DE 

ALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28.6d. 


Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks, Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer, With 200 
Illusts, Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Durrus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By THomas Harpy, 
Author of ‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd.’’ With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Harwood.—The Tenth Earl. 


By J. Berwick Harwoop. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. ° 


Haweis (Mrs. H. Ri), ORS by: 

The Art of Dress. ith numerous 

Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
Coloured Frontispiece and Illusts.6s. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound .and_ profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key, With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists: WaAsHiIncTon IrvING, 
OLIveR WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES 
Russet, Lowetrt, ARTEMUS Warp, 
Marx Twain, and Bret Harte. By 
Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 68. 


Hawthorne.—Tanglewood 
Tales for Girls and s. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. ith nu- 
merous fine Illustrations by Grorcr 
WHARTON Epwarps. Large 4to, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 














(J ulian), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38: 6d. each ; 
me 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 
Beatrix Randolph 


Ellice Quentin. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
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HawTHOoRNE (JULIAN), continued— 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Miss Cadogna. | Love—or a Name. 
Prince Saroni’s Wife. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 18. 

David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

A_Dream and a Forgetting. By 
Jurtan HawtuHorne. Cr. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 

The Spectre of the Camera. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Hays.—Women of the Day: A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis GeorGe Heath, Author of 
“The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 


Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Henderson.—Agatha Page: A 
Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON. With 
a viet Frontispiece from a 
Picture: by F. MoscHELeEs. 2 Vols., 
crown 8vo. 


Herman.—One Traveller Re- 
turns: A Romance, By Henry HEr- 
MAN and D. Curistizg Murray. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c, Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 
The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy 6vo, cloth extra, 
14s. (n preparation, 











Hoey.—_The_ Lover's. Creed. 
By Mrs, CAsHet Hoey. With Frontis- 


piece by P. MACNAB, 


Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s, 


Hindley (Charles), Works by: 

Tavern Anecdotes and paymnes: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connect with 
Taverns. Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the. Fraternity. 
Edited by CHartes Hinptey. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by: 


The Autocrat of the 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
TuHomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.—Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction c Ae A. 

ALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; withthe Story of Iris. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 


Holmes.— The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpon Hotmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Hood (Thomas); 

Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and’ 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNuALS. With Life of the 

. Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah’s Arkzological Narrative. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
ton and E. C. Barnes. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns and 
Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 


Hooper.—The House of Raby : 


A Novel. By Mrs. Georce Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, 


Horse (The) and his Rider: An 
Anecdotic Medley. By ‘‘ THorMANBy.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Hopkins—“’Twixt Love and 
Duty:” A Novel. By Ticue Hopkins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 


Breakfast- 
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Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books. By RicHarp HEN- 
Gist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
merRS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. ego 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 

The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 


Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by EpmuNnD OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
PastEeur’s System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B., 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PastEeur’s new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Indoor Paupers. By ONE oF 
Tuem. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean InGEtow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

trish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. Collected and Edited by A. PEr- 
ow Graves. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 











James.—A Romance of the 


Queen’s Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 18.; cl., 1s, 6d. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics 
for Students. By CaTHERINE A, 
Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex , 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Open Air. 
extra, 6s. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By WALTER Besant. Witha Photo- 
graph Portrait and facsimile of Sig- 
nature. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 





Crown 8yo, cloth 





Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 
Curlosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
A Biographical 


Lord Tennyson: 
ith a Photograph-Por- 


Sketch. 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth; 1s, 6d, each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 

about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 


Jesse.—Scenes and Occupa.- 


tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
_ Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Jeux ‘d’ Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S, Leicu, Post 8vo, 


cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


“John Herring,” Novels by 
the Author of: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, each. 
Red Spider. | Eve. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 

endary, and Anecdotal. With over 
‘wo Hundred Illustrations. 
Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
_ tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
' Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c, 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. One Hundred Illustrations. 

Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WiLtiaAmM 
GirFrorp. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately, 6s. each, 

Josephus, t he CompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “The Antiquities of the 

ews" and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 
‘wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s, 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By Roprrt 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Kershaw.—Colonial Facts and 


Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Marx Kersuaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
ADrawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green.” 
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Kingsley (Henry), Novels: by: 


Oakshott Castle. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28, 


Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 





Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WILLIAM 
Knicut, M.R.C.S,, and Epwarp 
Knicut, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 18. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Lamb (Charles): 


Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
inal Editions, with many Pieces 
itherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD, With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the “ Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 7s. 6d. 


Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By CuarLes Lams. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by CHarLes Lams. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. Post8vo,cloth limp, 28. 6d. 


Lane’s Arabian Nights.—The 
Thousand and One Nights: com- 
monly called, in England, “Tue 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic with copious Notes, by 
Epwarp WILuiaM Lang, Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 

‘ood, foes Original Designs by 
Ww, Harvey. A New Edition, from 
aCopy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
Stan.ey Poote. With a Preface by 
Stantey Lane-Pootre. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 


Lares and Penates; or, The 
Background of Life. By Frorencr 
Cappy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68, 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 


The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical Anecdotes, 


Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 
Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap, 8vo, hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 
Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S, Le1GH. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s, 6d. 
Leys.—The Lindsays: A Ko- 
mance of Scottish Life. By Joun K. 


Leys. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. [Shortly. 


Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Crurs- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Linskill.—in Exchange for a 
Soul. By Mary Linsxi1t, Author of 


“The Haven Under the Hill,” &c. 
Cheaper Edit. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ;. post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” | lone. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 


Paston Carew, Millionaire and 
Miser. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions on Steeland Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P, Cr, 8vo, 28.; cl. limp,2s.6a, 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38.6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into Ragiish Spenserian 
Verse by Ropert Frrencn Durr 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 188 


Macalpine (Avery), Novels by: 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories, 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 
Broken Wings. With Illustrations b 
W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, clot 
extra, 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 
b 


y: 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a PopuLar EDITION, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 
—And a JusiteE Epition, with an 
Appendix of Events to the. end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d: each. 

AShort History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, [Vol. lL. sow ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. « 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 


“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCartuy, M.P., and Mrs, 
CAMPBELL-PRAED, Newand Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outlineof the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History fram 1798- to 1886, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 

econd Edition, revised.) Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Doom! An Atlantic + aed Crown 
8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
ustin H. McCartuy. Crown 8vo, 
g.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hafiz in London. Choicely printed. 

Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Magician’s Own Book a): 
Performances with = and Balls, 
Eggs Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c, Al 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With2oo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, 


MacDonald.—Works of Fancy 


and Imagination. By GrorGe Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten. Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 2ls.— Vol. 1. 
WITHIN AND WITHOUT. THe HipDEN 
Lirz.— Vol. 2. THe Discipte. THE 
GosPEL Women. A Book or SonneTS, 
OrGAN Soncs.—Vol, 3. VioLin SonGs. 
Sones or THE DaAys AND NIGHTS. 
A Booxor DREAMS. ROADSIDE POEMS, 
PorMs FoR CHILDREN. Vol, 4. PAara- 
BLES. BALLADs. ScotcnH Soncs.— 
Vols. 5 and 6. PHANTASTES: A Faerie 
Romance.—Vol. 7. THe PortEentT.— 
Vol. 8. Tue Licut Princess. THE 
Grant’s Heart. SHapows.— Vol. 9. 
Cross Purposes. THE Gotpen KEY, 
Tue Carasoyn. LitTLe DayLicnt.— 
Vol. 10. THe Cruet Painter. THE 
Wowo’ Riyven. THe Castite. Tue 
Broxen Sworps. THe Gray Wo tr. 
UNcLE CorRNELIUS. 

The Volumes are also sold separately 
in Grolier-pattern cloth, 2s. 64. each. 


Macdonell.— Quaker Cousins: 


A Novel. BY Acnges MAacDONELL, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Macgregor. — Pastimes and 


Players. Notes on Popular Games, 
By Rosert MacGrecor. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Mackay.—Interludes and Un. 


dertones; or, Music at Twilight. By 
Cuarves Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Maciise Portrait-Gallery (The) 


of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
Witiram Bates, B.A, With & Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by : 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, 78, 64. each, 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Tuomas R. Macguor. 

Pictures. and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts, by THomas R. Macguorp. 

Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macguorn, 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macouorm. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macguorp, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Lost Rose. 
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Magic Lantern (The), and its | 


Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
eben Lantern Slides, By T. C. 

EPWORTH. With -1o- Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 


Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy inan ees Country 
House. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, in 

is Life worth Living 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MonTGoMERIE RanxkING. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Man - Hunter (The): Stories 
from the Note-book of a Detective. B 
Dick Donovan. Post 8vo, illustrate 
boards, 28.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illust. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex,78.6d. 

The innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: Being some. Ac- 
count of the Steamship “ Quaker 
City’s” Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition (under 
the title of‘ Mark Twain’s PLEASURE 
Trip ”), post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. 
A. Fraser. Cr, 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 

The Gilded’ Age. By Marx Twain 
and Cnartes’ Dupiey Warner. 
With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78, 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
With 111 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d.—Cheap Edition 
post*8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 

. nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d.—Cheap Edition, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

A Tramp Abroad, With 314 Illusts. 
Cr.. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d.—Cheap 
Edition, post 8vo illust. bds., 2s, 





chment, 8s, 
Crown 8vo, 








Mark Twatn’s Works, continued— 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68,; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Life.on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d.—Cheap_ Edi- 
tion, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations b 
E. W. Kemsie. Crown 8vo, clot 
extra, 78. 6d.—Cheap Edition, post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Marlowe's Works. _ Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 


NINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth pe 3s. 6d, each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fighting the Alr. 


Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of WiLtt1aAm GiFForD. Edited 
i Col. CuNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, 
clo’ 








th extra, 6s. 





Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MasTER- 


MAN, Fost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Matthews.—A Secret of the 


Sea, &c. By BranpER MATTHEWS. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s.; cloth, 2s. 64. 


Mayfair Library, The: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64. per Volume. 

A Journey Round My Room. B 
XAVIER DE Maistre. — Translate 
by Henry ATTWELL. 

— and Quiddities. Selected by 

. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870, Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Atice Cray. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson. 
Po&tical Ingenuities and Eccentricl- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

Dosson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gipert. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity — The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury 
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Mayrair Lisrary, continued— 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6a. per Vol. 

Original Plays by W. S Grvserrt. 
Seconp Series. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 

- Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore— The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A. PERCEVAL 
GRAVES, 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 


ARTHUR HELpPs. 
Social Pressure. By Sir A. HELPs, 


Curlosities of Criticism. By Henry | 


J. JENNINGS. 

TheAutocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table 
By OLiveR WENDELL Howes. _II- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THomson. 

Pencil and Palette. By Rosert 
KEPT. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Cuas. Lams. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy F1iTZGERALD. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacos Larwoop. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
Larwoop. [LeE1cH, 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E, Lynn Linton. ([MacGREGOR. 

Pastimes and Players. By RoBERT 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. MAttocx. 

New Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHoLmonpe- 
LEY-PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddied. By H. Cuot- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 
GeorcE Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfair Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. PaGe. 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hucn Row ey. 

More Puniana. By the Hon. Hucu 
RowLeEy. : 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. 

By Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR. (THORNBURY. 

Old Stories Re-told. By Water 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSoNn. 





Mayhew.—London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry MayHew. With nume- 
rous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl., 1s. 6d. 








Menken,—Infelicia: Poems by 
ApAH Isaacs Menken. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 

merous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis 

and F.O, C. Darvey, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from CHaRLEs Dickens. 

Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory 

paper, with red border to each page, 

and handsomely bound. Price 78. 6d. 


Mexican Mustang (On a), 
through Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande. A New Book of American Hu- 
mour, 4 A. E. Sweet and J. Armoy. 
Knox, Editors of “ Texas Siftings.” 


With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 78.64. 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mpr.Dorillion. 

Miller. — Physiology for the 
— or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man hysiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
Classes and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. F. | a 
MiLter, Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Milton (J. L.), Works by: 

Sm. 8vo. 18. each ; cloth ex., 1s. 6d. each, 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 

Set of Rules for the Management ot 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 


Molesworth (Mrs.).—Hather- 
court Rectory. By Mrs. Mo tes- 
worth, Author of “The Cuckoo 
Clock,” &c. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 4s. 64. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 











or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-MoncriErFrF. 
With Seven Etchings by Joun PETTIE, 
R.A., W. Q. Orcnarpson, R.A., J 
MacWuirter, A.R.A.,CoLIn HunTER, 
A.R.A., R. Macsetn, A.R.A., and Tom 
GranaM, R.S.A. Large 4to, bound in 
buckram, 21s. 


Moore (Thomas): 

Byron’s Letters and Journals; with 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6a. 

Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, by THOMAS 
Moore; with Suppressed Passages 
from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduc- 
tion, by R, HERNE SHEPHERD. With 
a Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 

Novelists. — Half-Hours with 
the Best Novelists of the Contury : 

ChoiceReadings from he finest Novels. 

Edited, with Critical and Biographical 

Notes, by H. T. Mackenzie Bett. 

Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 38.60. [Preparing. 
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Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. | A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

Val Strange. | Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. With Three I!lus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ex., hy eng: + Edition, 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. [SAortly. 

One Traveller Returns. By D. 
Curistig Murray and H. HERMAN. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N. E. 
Davies,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 1s. ; cl., 18.6d. 


O’Connor.—LordBeaconsfield: 
A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringing the work down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconsfield, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


O'Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 
The Unforeseen. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 
AFreak of Fate. 3 vols.,cr.8vo. [Shortly 


Ohnet. — Doctor Rameau: A 
Novel. By GeorGces Onnet, Author of 
“The Ironmaster,” &c. Translated 
from the French by F. CasHet Hoey. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. (Preparing. 


Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by : 
Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
ArtHUR Hopxins and H. Woops. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s..6d.. each. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress In England. 


O’Reilly.—Phcebe’s Fortunes: 
A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


O’Shaughnessy (A.), Works by : 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of France. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.,10s. 6d. 


Ouida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Held In Bondage. ; Under Two Flags. 

Strathmore. Cecil Castle- 

Chandos maine’s Gage. 




















Feap. 8vo, 





Ouipa, continued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

idalia. Friendship. 

Tricotrin. Moths. | Bimbi. 

Puck. Pipistrello. 

Folle Farine. In Maremma. 

TwoLittleWooden|A Village Com- 
Shoes. mune. 

A Dog of Flanders. | Wanda. 

Pascarel. Frescoes. [ine. 

Signa. | Arladne.} Princess Naprax- 

In a Winter City.' Othmar. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ourpa by F, 
Sypney Morris, Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 
CHEAPER EDITION, illust. bds., 28. 


Page (H. A.), Works by : 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 2s.6d. 

Lights onthe Way: Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEx- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A, PaGe. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By JoserH Greco, Author 
of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,” &c. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Crir, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. Knicut, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Knicut, L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 18.; cl. 1/6. 


Paul Ferroll: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Paul Ferroll: A Novel. 
_Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


Payn (James), Novels. by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Walter’s Word. 

Less Black than we’re Painted, 
By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Agent. 
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Payn (JaMEs), continued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Some Private Views. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
From Exile. | The Canon’s Ward. 
* The Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor.|Murphy’s Master. 
The Best of Husbands. 
For Cash Only. 
What He Cost Her. | Cecil’s Tryst. 
Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 
A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Vengeance. 

* The Clyffards of Clyffe. 
The Famiiy Scapegrace. 
The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Humorous Stories. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
Crown &8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
in Peril and Privation: Stories of 

Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 
Illustrations. 

_ Glow-Worm Tales. 

The Mystery of Mirbridge. [Shortly. 


Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By 
MARGARET AGNES PauL. With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Pears.—The Present Depres- 
sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the ‘‘ Pears” Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epwin 
Goapsy and WIitiiaAmM Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. LEonr 


Levt, F.S.A., F.S.S.. Demy 8vo, 1s. 
Pennell 


(H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 

page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier. 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 

_ Société, Selected and Edited by H. 
| C, PENNELL. 
Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 60. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of ‘‘ The Gates Ajar.” 
An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 
Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W, REED. 
Cr, 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cl. 1s. 6d. 











Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 
Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, ls. [boards, 28. 


Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 


Planché (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

— and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MackarnEss, Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 


Men. Translated from the Greek, 

with Notes Critical and Historical, and 

a Life of Plutarch, by Joun and 

Witi1aAM LANGHORNE. Two Vols., 

8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 
Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGar ALLAN Pog. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE, Portrait and _ Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 
Right Honourable:” A Romance ot 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL-PRAED and Justin McCartny, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Princess Olga—Radna;; or, The 
Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 
Princess OuGa. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. _ 
Proctor (Rich. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts 




















Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 


ings of the Constellations, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d, 
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Rabelais’ Works. - Faithfull 





Reader’s Handbook (The) of 


Translated from the French, wit 

variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by Gustave 
Dor&. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rambosson.—Popular Astro. 
nomy. By J. RamBosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pirman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. 





Reade (Charles), Novels by: 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. each. 

ie Woffington. Illustrated by S. L. 

ILDES, A.R.A, 

Christie Johnstone. 
WILu1AM SMALL. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lustrated by G. I. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON, 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
ofall Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarps. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Joun GILBERT, R.A., and C. KEENE. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. II- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 

Hard Cash. I'lust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L, 
Fivpves, A.R.A., and Wa, SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself in His Place, Illus- 

trated by Rosert Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. HuGuesand A. W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 

H. Paterson, S. L. Fitpes, A.R.A., 
C. Green, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
CRAUFORD. (CouLpEry. 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Tos, 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. Macnas.- 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEY, 
Percy Macguoip,and JosEPpH Nasu. 

ThedJilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by JoserH Nasu. 

Readiana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE. 


Illustrated by 


Bible Characters: Studies of David, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. Fceap. 
8vo, leatherette, 1s. 


Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
ComPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 





Richardson. —A Ministry of 


Health, and other Papers. - 
JAMIN Warp RicuHarpson, M.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 





Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Uninhabited House. 

Fairy Water. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 





Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 


Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6. each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations, 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC. A. VANDERHOOF. 





Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 





Robinson (Phil), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 64. each, 

The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. 

The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects. (Preparing. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 


Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaintTE- 
BrEvuve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 


A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, A.p. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 





Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64. each. 
Puniana: Riddies and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations, 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 
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Runciman (James), Stories by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 64 each. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 

Round the Galley-Fire. 

{n the Middle Watch. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

On the Fo’k’sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
be Mystery of the “Ocean Star,” 





*,* The above Six Books may also be 
had in a handsome cloth box, under 
the general title of ‘‘CLrark Rus- 
SELL’s SEA Books,” price 36s. 


Sala.—Gaslight and Daylight. 
By GeorGe AuGustus Sava. Post 
_ 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Sanson.—Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Fainily (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3s 6d. 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. |Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 

One Against the World. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 











Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Gideon’s Rock. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 





Science-Gossip: An Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by }: E. 
Tay or, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geo- 
logy, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly; or 
5s. per year, post free. Vols. I. to 
XIV. may be had at 78. 6d. each ; and 
Vols. XV. to date, at 58. each, Cases 
for Binding, 1s. 6d. each. 





| * Secret Out” Series, The: 


| 





| 
| 
| 


Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., Illusts., 48. 6d. each. 

The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or ‘ White 
Magic.” By W.H.Cremer. 300Illusts, 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By Frank BELLEW. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CrEMER. With 200 Illustrations. 

Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. CrE- 
MER. 200 Illustrations. 





Seguin (L, G.), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
The Country of the Passion Play, 
and the Highlands and Highlanders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Iilusts. 
Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts. 





Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 


By W.Sentor. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.64. 





Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 


toric Man. By James H. Stoppart, 
Author of *‘ The Village Life.” Crown 
*8vo, cloth extra, 68. be 





Shakespeare : 


The First Folio Shakespeare.—Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies 
London, Printed by Isaac IacGarpD 
and Ep. Biount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifull gee in red and black, in- 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of DrozsHouT’s 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr SmitH. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6s. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, the —— 
ranging from the Elizabethan Age 
to the Present Time. By ALFrep 
Rorre. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 
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Sharp.—Sanpriel: A Novel. By 
WitiiaM Suarp. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s, [ Shortly. 


Shelley.— The CompleteWorks 
in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by RicHarp HERNE SHEPHERD, 





Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, | 


3s. 6d. each. 


Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 
Vol. I, An Introduction by the Editor; The 


Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- | 


son; Sheliey’s Correspondence with Stock- 
dale ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete 
version); Queen ab, with the Notes; 
Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and 


Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. | 


Vol. II. Laon and Cythna (as originally pub- 
lished, instead of the emasculated ‘ Revolt 
of Islam”); The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo 
(from Shelley's manuscript); Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South eobinatont: The Witch of Atlas ; 
Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

Vol. III. . Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; [he Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley's manuscript) ; and 
other Pieces not brought together inthe ordi- 
nary editions, { 

Prose Works, in Two Vols. 
Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and 
St. Irvyne; the Dublin and Marlow Pam- 
hlets ; A- Refutation of Deism ; Letters to 
eigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and 
Fragments. 

Vol. Il. The Essays; Letters from Abroad ; 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity, including one recently 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. With a 
Bibliography of Shelley, and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 

*,* Also a LaRGE-PaPER EDITION, to 

be had in Sets only, at 52s. 6d. for 
the Five Volumes. 


Sheridan :— 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

aphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
Boiwpen MattuEws. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and ro full-page I}lusts. 
Demy 8vo. half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 


Sheridan(General).—Personal 
Memoirs of General P. H: Sheridan : 
The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in his Own Words. With 
22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Letters. Two Vols. of 500 
pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 





Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
“ Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 


Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
AcoB LaRwoop and JOHN CAMDEN 

OTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with roo Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sims (George R.), Works by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 

The Ring o’ Bells. 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 








The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 
Being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected trom his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. Post 


8vo, portrait cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





Sister Dora: A Biography. By 
MARGARET LoNsSDALE. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 











Sketchley.—A Match in the 


Dark. ByARTHUR SKETCHLEY. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 
The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Ilusts., 3s. 6d. 
Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
The Wooing of the Water Witch. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 68, 


Society in London. By A 
Crown 8vo, Is. ; 











ForEIGN RESIDENT, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Society out of Town. By A 
Foreicn Resipent, Author of “ So- 
ciety in London.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


Society in Paris: The Upper 
Ten Thousand. By Count PAULVASILI. 
Trans. by RapHaet LEepos DE BEav- 
ForRT, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. [Preparing. 
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Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon. 
ology : An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 


A. SpacninG, LL.B. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 5s. | Stories from Foreign Novel- 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 


With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN | 


Epwarps, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 


Wife or No Wife? Cr, 8vo, picture | 


cover, 1ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 


boards, 2s. 
__By Devious Ways. Demy 8vo, 1s. 
Spenser for Children. By M. 
*H. Towry. With Illustrations b 
WALTER J. Morcan. Crown 4to, with 
__ Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 
Staunton.—Laws and Practice 
of Chess; Together with an Analysis 


of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howarp STaunTON, 





Edited by Ropert B. WorMALD. New | 


Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by: 





Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition, | 


revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 
The Poets of America. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 
Sterndale.—The Afghan Knife: 
A Novel. By RoBERT ARMITAGE STERN- 


DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Stevenson (R.Louis), Works by: 
Travels with a Donkey In the 


Cevennes. Sixth Ed. Frontispiece b 
W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 





An Inland Voyage. With er od 


W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 2s. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 68. 
New Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo, 
buckram extra, 68.; post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 2s. 


The Silverado Squatters. With | 
Crown 8vo, buckram | 
Cheap Edition, post 8vo, | 


Frontispiece. 
extra, 6s. 
picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Prince Otto: A Romance. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram extra, 
6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


The Merry Men, and other Tales and | 


Fables. Cr.8vo, buckram ex., 6s. 


Underwoods: Poems. Post8vo,cl.ex.6s. | 


Memories and Portraits. Second 
Edition, Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 6s. 
Virginibus Puerisque, 
Papers. A New 
Fcap. 8vo, buckram extra, 68. 


St. John.—A Levantine Family. | 


By Baye Sr. Jonn, 


Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


and other | 
dition, Revised. | 





Stoddard.—_Summer Cruising 
In the South Seas. By CHARLES 
WarrREN STopparb. lllust, by WALLIS 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 38, 6d. 





ists, With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By Hexen and ALice ZIM- 
MERN. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 
Strange Manuscript (A) found 
in a Copper Cylinder. With 19 full- 


page Illustrations by GitperT GAUL. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 


of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With r4o Illustrations. Edited 
by Wa.Hong. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.60. 
Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. Wéita Map of 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,78 6d. 


Swift's Choice Works, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the maps in the 
Original Edition of ‘“ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Swinburne (Algernon C.), 

Works by: 

Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Fcap., 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

AtalantainCalydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. ibe ay Cr. 8vo, 78 

Poems and Ballads. First SeRIEs 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr. 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. SEconp SERIES, 
Fcap. 8vo, 9s. Cr. 8vo, same price, 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,1s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 108.6, 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Note on Charlotte Bronte.Cr.8vo,6s, 

A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 98. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 78. 

Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr: Swinburne’s New Volume of 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 
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Symonds.—Wine, Women, and 
Song: Medizval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 68 





Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: | 


In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
< fgg ge and in Search of a 
ife. 


son’s droll page Illustrations in Colours 


With the whole of Rowranp- | 


and a Life of the Author =f PY 
8. 


Hotten. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Taine’s History of English 


Literature. Translated by Henry | 


Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 


cloth boards, 30s.—PopuLar EpITI0n, | 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. | 


Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions | 





of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
_ Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s, 





Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works | 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex,, 78. 6d. each. 
The Sagacity and Morality of 
Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
ColouredFrontispiece and 100 Illust. 
Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students, With 331 Illustrations. 
The Playtime Naturalist : A Book for 
Home and School, With 366 Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 
(Preparing, 


Taylor's (Tom) Historical 
Dramas: ‘Clancarty,” “Jeanne 
Darc,’’“*’Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The 
Fool’s Revenge,” ‘* Arkwright’s Wife,” 
“Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 
One Vol., cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

Fately, at 1s. each. sha 

Tennyson (Lord): A Biogra- 
soa Sketch. By H. J. JEnninGs. 

ith a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. es 5 

Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds ot 
Sketches by Wi1LLi1AM MAKEPEACE 

* THackeray, depictin Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 














Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life : 
A Novel. By W. Moy Tuomas, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 








Thomson's Seasons and Castle 
of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury (Walter), Works by 
Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WaALForD, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. FatrHott, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts, in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Old Stories Re-told. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28s. 6@. CHEAPER EDITION, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Tales for the Marines. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Timbs (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The History of Clubs and Club Life 

in London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 

English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. _ 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 

Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. '! Anne Furness. 

Trollope(T.A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly: 
A Novel. By J. T. TRowsripGe. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Turgenieff. — Stories from 


Foreign Novelists. By Ivan Turce- 
NIEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).— Mis- | 
&. Cc, | 
Fraser-TyTier. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 


tress Judith: A Novel. B: 


38. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
What She Came Through. 


The Bride’s Pass. | Noblesse Oblige. | 


Saint Mungo’s City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. — 


Crown vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Huguenot Family. With Illusts. 
Buried Diamonds. 


Disappeared: A Romance. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 
The Blackhall Ghosts: A Novel. 

3 Vols., crown 8vo, 


Van Laun.—History of French | 


Three | 
Vols., demy 8vo, cl, bds., 78, 6d. each. | 


Literature. By H. Van Laun. 


Villari.—A Double Bond: A | 
Fcap. | 


Story. By Linpa ViLvari. 
__8vo, picture cover, 1s. 


Walford (Edw.,M.A.),Works by : 


The County Families of the United | 


Kingdom. 
the 
tion, &c,, of more than 12000, dis- 


Containing Notices of 


tinguished Heads of Families, their | 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, | 


&c. Twenty-seventh Annual Edi- 
tion, for 1888, cloth gilt, 50s. 
The Shilling Peerage (1888). 


House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s. 
The Shilling Baronetage 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 


the Baronets of the United Kingdom, | 


short Biographical Notices, 
of Creation, Addresses, &c, 
cloth, 1s. 


ates 
32mo, 


The Shilling Knightage (1888). Con- 
taining an Alphabetica! List of the | 


Knights of the United Kingdom, 


short Biographical Notices, Dates of | 


Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,1s. 


The Shilling House of Commons | 
(1888). Containing a List of all the | 


Members of Parliament, their Town 
and Country Addresses, &c. New 
Edition, rowia ty the results of 
the recent General Election. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1888). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


escent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- | 


Con- | 
taining an Alphabetical List of the | 


1888). | 


| Watrorp’s (Epw.) Works, continued— 
Haunted London. By WALTER 
Tuornseury. Edited by Epwarp 
Wa rorp, M.A. With Hiestretions 

by F. W. Farruott, F.S.A, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Walton andCotton’sComplete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by lzaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harrr$ Nicoras, and 

| 6x Copperplate Illustrations. Large 

| crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s.6d. 
| Walt Whitman, Poems by. 
Selected and edited, with an Intto- 
duction, by Wittram M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


Wanderer’s Library, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 

among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Jutius BEERBoum. Iilustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Freperickx BoyLe. 

Savage Life. By Freprerick Boye. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By GeorGE DanteL. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost. CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Tuomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de HessE-War- 
tEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity 
Edited by Cuarves HInDLevy. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
Percy FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c 
By Cuarves Hinpvey. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E, P, 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 
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WanDERER’s Liprary, THE, continued— | 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d.each. | 
Seven Generations of Executioners: | 

Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 | 
to 1847). Edited oy Henry Sanson. | 
Summer Cruising in the South | 
Seas. By C. WARREN. STODDARD, | 
Illustrated by Watiis Mackay. 


Warner.—A Roundabout Jour- | 
ney. By Cuartes DupLEY WARNER, | 


Author of “‘ My Summer in a Garden.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. | 
Warrants, &c. :— | 
Warrant to Execute Charles |. An | 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by r4in. Price 2s. 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 
Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine | 





gists paper, nearly 3 feet long by | 


eet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 
The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7, With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 


Wayfarer, The: Journal of the 
Society of Cyclists, Published at short 
intervals. Price 1s. The Numbers for 
Ocr., 1886, JAN., May, and Oct., 1887, 
and Fes., 1888, are now ready. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc., &c. With ro Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Westropp.—Handbook of Pot. | 
tery and Porcelain; or, History of | 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. Westropr. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of | 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 48. 6d. | 


Whist. — How to Play Solo 
Whist: Its Method and Principles | 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- | 
strated. With Illustrative Specimen 
Hands in red and black, and a Revised | 
and Augmented Code of Laws. By 

* ABRAHAM S. WILks and Cuartes F. | 
Parpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. | 


Whistler's (Mr.) “Ten o'Clock.” 











Uniform with his “ Whistler v. Ruskin: | 


Art and Art Critics.” Cr. 8vo, 1s, 


Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 

Science Notes. See the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazineE. 1g. Monthly. 

Science in Short Chapters. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, with Illusts., 28. 6d. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with 259 Illusts., 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl.ex., with Illusts,, 6s, 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. ANDREW WIL- 
son and others. With numerous II- 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl. limp, 1s. 6d, 

Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Legends. 


Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. 


By 
Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories 
by: 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 6s. [Shorily. 
Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-ot-the-Way Matters. By ELiezer 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 
cr, 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 64. ; half-bound, 9s. 

Wright (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

Caricature History of the Georges. 
t he House of Hanover.) With 400 
ictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 


Crown 











sides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History of Caricature and of the 


Grotesque. in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. FarrHout,F.S.A, 
Yates (Edmund), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Castaway. | Tne Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 
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A Strange Manuscript found in a 
Copper Cylinder. Illustrated by Git- 
BERT GAUL. Cr. 8vo, 5s, 

The Legacy of Cain. By WILKIE 
CoLuins. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. 

For Faith and Freedom. By WALTER 
Besant. 3 Vols,,cr.8vo. [Shortly. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
By H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68. [Shortly. 


Romantic Stories of the Legal Pro- 
fession. 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


By R. E. FranciLton. Cr. 
__ (Shortly. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Doctor Rameau. By GrorGEs OHNET. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. [Shortly. 

This Mortal Coil. By Grant ALLEN. 
3 Vols., crown 8vo. 

The Blackhall Ghosts. 
TyTLerR. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. 

Agatha Page. By Isaac. HENDERSON. 
2 Vols., crown 8vo, 

A Freak of Fate. By Atice O’HAnton. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

Sanpriel. By Witt1am SHarp. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. sa _[Shortly. 


By Sarau 





THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Lisrary Epitions, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Philistia. 
For Maimie’s Sake. 
The Devil’s Die. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOHN 
HERRING.” 
Red Spider. ] Eve. 
BY W. BESANT & F#AMES RICE, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. The New Abelard 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 

BY HALL CAINE, 

The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 
BY MRS. H, LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Jullet’s Guardian. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 
Sweet Anne Page.| Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


Antonina. 





MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 


| The Village Comedy. 


You Play me False. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the 
Lad 


y- 
TheTwo Destinies 


Basil. 
Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. | Haunted Hotel. 
My Miscellanies. | The Fallen Leaves 
Woman in White. | Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Moonstone. | The Black Robe. 
Man and Wife. Heart and Science 
Poor Miss Finch. | “1 Say No.” 
Miss or Mrs. ? Little Novels. 
New Magdalen. The Evil Genius. 
BY DUTTON COOK, 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. 
BY #AMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle in Spain, 
BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe’s Lovers. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD 
Fatal Zero. 
BY R. E, FRANCILLON., 
Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 
A Real Queen. 
King or Knave ? 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE, 
Pandurang Hari. 
BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girls. . 
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Piccapitty Novez:s, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 
What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance 
The Spectre of the Camera. 


BY SIR A. HELPS. 
ivan de Biron. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 

BY EAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY R. ASHE KING. 


A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” 

lone. 

Paston Carew. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! 


| Written in Fire. 





PiccaDILLty NovELs, continued— 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life’s Atonement. Coals of Fire. 
Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 
A Model Father. | Hearts. 


| By the Gate of the Sea. 
| The Way of the World. 


A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 


Whiteladies. 
BY OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage.; TwoLittleWooden 
| Strathmore. Shoes. 
; Chandos. In a Winter City. 
Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 
| Idalia. Friendship. 
; Cecil Castle- Moths. 
| _ maine’s Gage. | Pipistrello. 
Tricotrin. i\A Village Com- 
Puck. | mune. 
Folle Farine. ; Bimbi. 





ADog of Flanders | Wanda. 
Pascarel. | Frescoes. 
Signa. {ine. | In Maremma. 


| Princess Naprax- | Othmar. 


BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY F#AMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massing-|A Grape from a 


|  berd. | Thorn. 
| Walter’s Word. (Some Private 
Less Black than Views. [Ward 


| Under One Roof. 


We’re Painted. | The Canon's — 
By Proxy. | Talk of the Town. 
High Spirits. | Glow-worm Tales. 


In Peril and Pri- 


A Confidential | vation. 


Agent. | Holiday Tasks. 
| From Exile. ; 
i BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 


' Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. | Foul Play. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 


| The Autobiography of a Thief. 
| Put Yourself in His Place. 


A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. | ASimpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. Readiana. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
The Jiit. 
Good Stories of Men and other 
Animais. 
BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 


Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 














































PiccapiLty NoveELs, continued— 
BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke, 

BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida 
The Violin-Pilayer 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 





BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. sh 
BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 
BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie’s Fate. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. 
Philistia. 
Babylon. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 
BY W. BESANT & FAMES RICE, 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 


This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 


The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 

The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 

Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack, 

Children of Gibeon. 











| 
| 
| 
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PiccaDILLy NovE.s, continued— 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, continued, 


Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel’s Progress. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


BY SARAH TYTLER 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 

Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Noblesse Oblige. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 

The Huguenot Family. 

Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 

Mistress Judith. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 


BY BRET HARTE, 
An Helress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of | The Martyrdom 
the Sword. of Madeline, 

AChild of Nature. | Annan Water. 


| God and the Man. | The New Abelard. 





Love Me for Ever. Matt. 
Foxglove Manor. 


The Master of the Mine. 


BY MRS. BURNETT. 
Surly Tim. 
BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 


| The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 


BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 

Deceivers Ever. | Jullet’s Guardian. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN, 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS, 

Antonina. Queen of Hearts, 


Basil. My Miscellanies. 
Hide and Seek. Woman in White. 


The Dead Secret. ' The Moonstone. 
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Cuear POPULAR Novaxs, continued— 

Wirkie Cox.ins, continued. 
Man and Wife. Haunted Hotel. 
Poor Miss Finch. | The Fallen Leaves. 
Miss or Mrs. ? Jezebel’sDaughter 
New Magdalen. The Black Robe. 
The Frozen Deep. | Heart and Science 
Law and the Lady. | “I Say No.” 
TheTwoDestinies | The Evil Genlus. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 
Transmigration. Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You — me False. 

M. #. COLQUHOUN. 

Every inch a Soldier. 

BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Pine.and Palm. 

BY DUTTON COOK. 

Leo. {Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 

Mountains. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The wt ep or, Port Salvation. 
Y FA MES DE MILLE. 
Castle in Spain. 


BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 

Our Loe of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
HARLES DICKENS. 
POE. ...£ ae Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 
BY DICK DONOVAN, 
The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last! 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 
BY M. aes wee IT 
Faliate. | 
BY EDWARD EGGL! STON. 

Rox 

"Yay PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. | Fatal Zero. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 
BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON., 
Olym me, : Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 

BY HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth’s Brother's Wife. 

Prefaced by Sir H. BARTLE FRERE, 


roneby Hari. 
AIN FRISWELL, 
One of T 

BY ‘EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girls. 








CuHeap PopuLar NovELs, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. The Flower of the 

For Lack of Gold. Forest. 

What will the| Braes of Yarrow. 
World Say ? The Golden Shaft. 

In Honour Bound. | Of High Degree. 

In Love and War. | Fancy Free. 

For the King. Mead and Stream. 

In Pastures Green | Loving a Dream. 

Queen of the Mea-| A Hard Knot. 
dow. Heart’s Delight. 

A Heart’s Problem 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. | James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
Bi AMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Tore. 
BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s a. Country Luck. 

BY ANDREW HALLIDAY 
Every-Day Papers. 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Y ¥. BERWICK HARWOOD., 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome 
ElliceQuentin. Dust. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. 

Fortune’s Fool. Beatrix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna. Love—or a Name. 
BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 

Ivan de Biron. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover’s Creed. 
BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart 
BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 


The House of Raby. 
BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


haar Love and Dut 
BY MRS, ALFR 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 
BY FEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 
BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
BY MARK.KERSHAW 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
BY R. ASHE KING 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY 
Oakshott Coste 
Y JOHN LEYS. 


The Lindsay 
ARY LINSKILL. 
In Exchange for a Soul. 
B . LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 


D HUNT. 
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Cueap Porutar Nove ts, continued— 


E. Lynn Linto 


N, continued— 


The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 


“My Love.” 
BY HENRY 
Gideon Fleyce. 
BY FUSTIN 
Dear LadyDisdain 
The Waterdale 
Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s 
Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. 


lone. 
W. LUCY. 


McCARTHY. 
| MissMisanthrope 
Donna Quixote. 


The Comet of a. 


Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 


BY MRS. MACDONELL. 


Quaker Cousins, 


BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 


The Evil Eye. 
BY W. H. 
The New Republic. 


| Lost Rose. 
MALLOCK, 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Open! Sesame. 
A Harvest of Wild 
Oats. 


Fighting the. Air. 
Written in Fire. 


BY }. MASTERMAN, 


€alf-a-dozen Dau 
BY BRANDE 
A Secret of the S 
BY JEAN M 
Touch and Go. 
BY 


hters. 
MATTHEWS. 
ea. 
IDDLEMASS. 
Mr. Doriillion. 


| 
MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


Hathercourt Rectory. 
BY D. CHRIS 

ALife’sAtonement 

A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate ofthe 

Sea. 
Val Strange 


TIE MURRAY, 
Hearts. 
Way of the World. 


A Bit of Human | It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
| Hard Cash. 
| Christie Johnstone. 
| Griffith Gaunt. 


Nature. 

First Person Sin- 
gular. 

Cynic Fortune. 


Old Blazer’s Hero. 
BY ALICE O'HANLON. 


The Unforeseen 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Whiteladies. 


| The Primrose Path. | The Course of True Love. 


The Greatest Heiress In England. 
BY MRS, ROBERT O’REILLY., 


Phoebe’s Fortunes. 
BY 


OUIDA., 


Held In Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 
Idatia. 

Cecil Castle 

. maine’s Gage. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. 
Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Signa. [ine. 
Princess Naprax- 
in a Winter City 


Shoes. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrelio. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. | Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In Maremma. 

Othmar. 


Wisdom, Wit, and 


Pathos. 


A "kes Trea- 


| Bentinck’s Tutor. | 


| Cecil’s Tryst. 
| Clyffards of Clyffe | 
| The Family Scape- | Carlyon’s Year. 


| Halves. 
| Fallen Fortunes. 





£200 Reward. 


Valentina. 


| 
TwoLittieWooden | & Cespaten. 





Cueap Porpucar NovELS, continued— 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY FAMES PAYN. 
—_ b ws Massing- anny Father, Like 


Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Murphy’s Master. | Mirk Abbey. [Won 

A County Family.| Not Wooed, but 

At Her Mercy. jLess Black than 

A Woman’s Ven- We’re Painted. 
geance. By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. 


sure. 


grace. iA Saeeoty tt 


| Foster Brothers. Agen 


Found Dead. | Some private 
Best of Husbands.| Views. 
Walter’s Word. From Exile. 
A Grape from 
Thorn. 
What He Cost Her | For Cash Only. 
Humorous Stories | Kit: A Memory. 
Gwendoline’s Har- | The Canon’s Ward 
vest. Talk of the Town. 
| Holiday Tasks. 
BY C. L. PIRKIS, 


Lady Lovelace. 


BY EDGAR A. POE, 


| The Mystery of Marie Roget. 


BY E. C, PRICE. 

| The Foreigners 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 

Gerald. 


BY CHARLES READE, 
| Peg Woffington. 


Put Yourself in His Place. 


| The Double Marriage. 
Love we Little, Love Me Long. 


Foul Pi 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 


Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 
Readiana. The Jilt. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 


Good Stories, of .Men and other 


Animals. 

BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. | Fairy Water. 
The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
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Curar Porutar Novets, continued— 


BY AMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers. and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s -\gaeeagartel 
Schools and Schola 

BY W. CLARK "RUSSELL, 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 


AON BA YLE ST JOHN. 


A vizeshine Famil 

BY GEORGE hee isTUS SALA. 

Gaoligy 30 pnd 2 mo 
NDERS. 


Bound ‘a tee Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 
BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married 
? ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries wl Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoo 
BY R.A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 
BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | eT 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | peau Maisie. 
The Violin- err 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. 
By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 
BY }. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


wig 3 DP Fott 
BY! N TURGENIEFF, & 
Stories oe Foreign eeetnene 
BY MARK AIN. 


Tom Sawyer. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO & WINDUS. 








| A Tramp Abroad. 





Cueap Poputar Nove s, continued— 
Mark Twain, continued. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige. 


Citoyenne one Disappeared 
BY F. S. wher oa 
Cavalry a 


indonainai Legends. 

F. WOOD. 

The Passen er from Scotland Yard. 
BY LADY WOOD, 

Sabina. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroli Killed his Wife. 


POPULAR SHILLING | a 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Bret 
Harte. tBaer ARTE, 
The Twins of Table Sanbetnin By 
A Day’s Tour. By Percy FiTzGERALD, 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
A Dream and a Forgetting. By ditto, 
A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the’ 
Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Trooping with Crows. ByC. L. Prrxrs 
The Professor’s Wife. By L.Granam, 
A Double Bond. By Linpa ViLvart, 
Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANCILLON, 
The Garden that Paid the Rent 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Curly. By Joun Coteman, 
trated by J. C. Dottman. 
Beyond the Gates. ye E. S. PHEtps, 
Old Maid’s Paradise. ByE S. PHELPS. 
Burglars in Paradise. ByE.S.PHELPs, 
Jack the Fisherman. B E. S.PHELPs, 

Doom: An Atlantic — 
Justin H. McCartny, M.P. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Tustin H McCartny, M.P, 

Bible Characters. By Cuas. Reape. 

The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims. 

Wife or No Wife? By T. W. Spzicut. 

By Devious Ways. By T.W.SpeicurT. 

The Silverado Squatters. By R, 
Louis STEVENSON. 


Illus- 
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